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The vitality of the Soviets, graphi- 
cally delineated, comes to you 
through these Soviet periodicals, 
published in English: 


MOSCOW NEWS: Illustrated 
weekly newspaper with crisp in- 
formative news on all aspects of 
Soviet life. 
$2 yr.; 5¢ copy at your newsstand. 


SOVIETLAND: Color-illustrated 
monthly of the life, culture and 
art of the USSR. 
$2 yr.;25¢copy at your newsstand. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE: Vionthly review of prole- 
tarian literature and = art, car- 
toons, stories, plays. 

$2.50 yr., 
25¢ copy at your newsstand. 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION: D- 
luxe pictorial monthly; a master- 
piece of publishing in its own 
right. 

Styr.;35¢copy at your newsstand. 


FREE! 


the recent Moscow Trial Book . . . 
over 800 pages, bound. The full 
stenographic report in the case of 
the Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites (Bukharin, Rykov, Ya- 
goda, and the 18 others). A grand 
buy at 75¢, the Trial Book comes to 
you absolutely FREE with a year’s 
subscription to any of the above four 
publications. Mail coupon today! 


is the word for Soviet folk music! Bookniga now has avail- 
able for you a new and extensive selection of the music of 
Soviet Russia, both modern and classical. Many of these 
works have never appeared in this country before. Included 
among the arrangements are vocal, string, piano, wind, 
orchestra, librettos, popular instruments, balalaika; books on 
teaching methods, biographies of composers, critical material. 
Write for free catalog—please mention subject. 


Just a few examples of the extensive selection of music 
available: 


Chorus Music 

Russian Folk Songs—Arrangements for mixed chorus by 
Ne 5s coe pened ae cate $1 

Twenty Russian Folk Songs—Edited by A. P. Kazmin. . 1 

The Choral Art of the Various Nationalities in the | SSR. 
Edited by A. Gimornik and D. Zhitomirsky. . 3 

Ukranian Folk Songs—Arrangements for voice and piano by 
Re eT ae nee ey one ne 5 

One Hundred Ukranian Folk Songs Collected by A. Rubetz 3 

Ten Songs of the Minor Nationalities Arrangements for 
voice and accompaniments by Ivan Schischov. . . : 


Russian Folk Songs by Balakirev....................00005 -60 
Piano 

Ciliere—Dance of Russian Sailors from the Red Poppy Ballet -20 
Gliere—Red Poppy Ballet music arranged for piano....... 5.00 
Mossolow—Turkmenian Nights.......................6-- A 

M yaskowsky—Sonata No. 2, Opera REARS 2.00 
Prokoffiev—Peter and the Wolf, Opus 67........ Pichi acd een 2.50 
Shostakowitch—Three Fantastic Dances.................. -40 


Manuals for Self-Instruction 
A. lliuchin—New Manual for Balalaika—(Novyi Samouchitel 


Mandolin 


QO. Shvedoyv, Arr.—Six Russian Folk Songs for Mandolin and 


Seven-stringz Gullar.. .. ..5 «scscisewccesees -40 
D. Alexandrov —Ten Popular Songs by Soviet Composers for 
Mandolin and Four-String Domra............. -60 
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FREE » » THESE THREE 


THE ADVENTURE 
LIBRARY! 


A remarkable offer for summer reading 


l MEN OF SIBERIA 


An extraordinary account of the building of great new 
cities, rising out of the steppe and forest. Hugo Huppert 
gives the penetrating observation of a worker who under- 
stands the tremendous implications of the industrial de- 
velopment of Siberia. From this vast canvas rises the 
great saga of a new country. Illustrated, 326 pages, 
bound in purple cloth. 


TALES OF MODERN CHINA 


Our most popular book, recently reprinted to meet 
the demand. A collection of 23 stories by Oscar 
Erdberg, perhaps the most fascinating tales you 
have ever read. Will hold you spellbound, yet give 
you the real background of the great events now 
taking place in China. 198 pages—a book you 
must not miss. 


3 THE COMMISSAR of the 
GOLD EXPRESS 


216 pages of the most exciting reading you ever 
came across. A tale of high adventure during the 
Civil War period which moves along from page to 
page with breath-taking rapidity. A tale of plots 
and counter-plots, of unbelievab'e courage of 
brave red partisans battling against terrible odds 
that the Soviet Union might not be destroyed. 
This we promise you — nothing more exciting, 
nothing more thoroughly readable. Profusely illus- 
trated, bound in heavy grey cloth. 


NOT ONE—BUT ALL 


Here is a really amazing offer. Send us one yearly 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today at the regular 
price of $1.50 and we will send you free all three 
of these books. Over 700 pages of breath-taking 
adventure with scenes laid in the Soviet Union and 
China. You will hardly know which book to start 
first, you will not lay it down until you have 
finished. Breath-taking, exciting—just 
what you have been looking for. 
Send coupon today. 
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Not only will you get all these three volumes free with ae" 
your subscription to Soviet Russia Today, new or renewal, re sr Set 
. ° 1 . . xo ov? of -,0%. Ao ye 
but you will also get free the big supp!ement which will OP 4. cretane eect Gad 
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Won the Order of 

Lenin for bein 

the best film of Sparkling music by 

Soviet life today 1. O. Dunayevsky. 

“It's a Miracle!’—N. Y, Post. 
“Gay and _ rollick- “Natural, direct, 
ing . . thorough- humorous and astir- 
ly engaging.” — = ring.” — N. Y. 
mia World-Tele- Herald - Tribune. 
NOW AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATER 











NOW IN NEW YORK 





MENSSEA 


The pounding, surging, furiously ex- 
citing story of the Soviet Baltic 
Fleet during the Intervention days 


in Petrograd. 





Produced by Bel- | 
goskino, U.S.- | 
cast directed by S.R., in cooper- 
ation with the 
2 Red - Banner 
simmer Baltic Fleet 


With a great 


Alexander Fient- 


See Boris Livanov, Leonid Kmit 
and other old favorites in a film 
that includes the most spectacular 
naval battles ever brought to the 
screen. 
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First film in three years by the directors 
of ‘‘Chapayey.’’ 


“THE DEFENSE OF 
VOLOCHAYEVSK’”’ 





A film of the Siberian Fartisans and the 
Soviet Army during the Japenese invasion 
in 1918 


™ Produced by Len 
Virecter b . ) 
are ; : Vv / aes film Studios, Len- 
FOCHSrs ‘Vv aseiieet. ingrad, U.S.S.R | 

















URGENT? 


Dear Readers: You have responded generously to our appeals. 
But we are not yet safe. Do you need us during the summer and 
in the months to come? Do you agree with us that with the increas- 
ing violence of the fascist offensive our job is more important 
than ever? Please help us then, to do our part in keeping the 
forces of progress together, and not permit them to be divided 
and confused on the vital position of the Soviet Union in the pres- 
ent international crisis. The way to help is to send the largest 
contribution you can spare at once to Soviet Russia Today, 114 
East 32nd Street, New York City. We are counting on you! 
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Toward Closer American-Soviet Relations 
IDDING farewell to Ambassador Davies, Maxim 


Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, de- 
clared that a foreign representative interested in the growth 
and development of a new country, in a new social and 
political order and in the new life and cultural renaissance 
of a hundred nationalities, would always find in the USSR 
something to occupy his mind and his faculty for observa- 
tion. Mr. Davies, he said, had proved to be just such a 
diplomat—for he had devoted much of his time and great 
energy to studying the Soviet Union, trying to understand 
events in the USSR as well as the motives and aims of 
Soviet policy. In conclusion, Mr. Litvinov urged the 
American Ambassador to report at home his unbiased judg- 
ment of conditions as he had found them. 

“If he will do this,” said Mr. Litvinov, “he will con- 
tribute more to strengthening friendly relations between 
the USSR and the United States than by any other purely 
diplomatic activities. The relationship between the USSR 
and the United States has not found expression in political 
documents or external manifestations, but I am certain that, 
besides a common striving for peace, there is a latent, un- 
expressed and unproclaimed mutual sympathy and respect 
between the peoples of these two countries.” 

Ambassador Davies replied that he shared this view of 
the relations between the two countries because “the Rus- 
sian and American peoples have indeed much in common.” 
He expressed admiration for Soviet achievements in the 
economic sphere, pointing out that the successes attained 
by the Soviet Union are the result of colossal efforts put 
forward by the whole people. He also said that he admired 
especially the policy of the Soviet Government in the oppor- 
tunities accorded their talented young people. 

The Herald Tribune reports that during a recent three- 
weeks trip to the Caucasus and the Ukraine, Ambassador 
Davies wrote twenty-eight separate reports about Soviet 
construction. The contents of these reports are unknown 
to us, but it is to be hoped that they expressed the same 
understanding implicit in his farewell statements. The 
New York Times correspondent, says that after his un- 
expected two-hours talk with Stalin before his departure, 
Ambassador Davies reported that he had found the Soviet 
leader ‘“‘a wise, simple, sincere, patient man—above all, 
wise,” 

From the tone of these words we can hope that Ameri- 
can diplomacy with respect to the Soviet Union has entered 
upon a new era. We can hope, too, that the special evi- 
dences of friendship shown by the Soviet Union for the 
United States, as indicated particularly by the above inter- 
view between Stalin and the Ambassador, will find response 
in the choice of a successor to Mr. Davies who will further 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between these two 
































Volley-ball players on parade as the season opens in Moscow’s 
Park of Culture and Rest 


democracies. The ambassadorship to the USSR at this time 
offers unprecedented opportunities for very great service. 
‘The interests of the Soviet Union and the United States 
coincide at many points in world affairs; common action 
by these two great powers and other democratic nations 
could stop the fascist aggressors. But such action should 
come quickly. No time should be lost in the appointment 
of a new Ambassador who will carry on the precedent ot 
studying the Soviet Union closely and interpreting it fairly 
and who will do his utmost to strengthen friendly relations 
between the USSR and the United States. 


To the Editors of The New Republic—and Others 


OR the benefit of our readers we publish herewith a 
communication from the Editors of Soviet Russia 
Today to the Editors of the New Republic: 

“Sirs: In your issue of May 4, an anonymous corre- 
spondent offered what you described as ‘an interesting 
theory’ about the Moscow trials, based upon a remark by 
the defendant Rakovsky that ‘when adventurers are suc- 
cessful, they are called great statesmen.’ Your correspondent 
heard Rakovsky say this and supposed it to be a ‘thrust at 
Stalin.’ Later he could not find these words in the official 
court record. So he tells you that it was ‘cut out of the 
stenogram and out of the Soviet press.’ The censors had 
suppressed these revealing words. Thereupon your corre- 
spondent wove what you call a theory ‘to explain. . . the 
inexplicable.’ 
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“This is a fine build-up for a theory which, as you say, 
supports your own position about affairs in the Soviet 
Union. The trouble with all this theorizing is that it is 
basically false. We mean that it rests upon a mis-statement 
of fact. 

“Your Moscow letter-writer was an inattentive listener 
and a careless reader. If he attended the trial and listened 
carefully he would have heard these words of Rakovsky 
not, as he reports, in a ‘short remark’ but as part of a long 
declaration by the defendant and later as the subject of a 
colloquy between the defendant and the prosecutor. If he 
had read the official stenogram, he would have found the 
words, intact as they were spoken, (Verbatim Report of 
Court Proceedings, English edition, page 296) and referred 
to again a few pages later (p. 312). 

“The report of the trial, available in New York in an 
inexpensive English edition, was reviewed in The New 
Republic on May 18. It was published by the People’s 
Commissariat of Justice of the USSR in Moscow. It is 
what it declares itself, a ‘verbatim report’ of the court pro- 
ceedings. Your correspondent was in error when he in- 
formed you that a part of the testimony was ‘later cut out 
of the stenogram?’ because it was a ‘thrust at Stalin,’ or for 
any other reason. It is unfortunate that you circulated, 
without investigation, this wholly unwarranted aspersion 
on the court record. 

“It should not be necessary to point out the speciousness 
of this cynical remark of Rakovsky, which your corre- 
spondent thought so important. The prisoner himself ad- 
mitted its falseness and criminal folly as he spoke the words. 
He explained the development of his role as a spy and an 
agent of fascism. He said: 


“*Formerly Trotskyism posed as a definite ideological 
current... . In 1934 I already saw that all that was of no 
consequence whatever, including the notorious scholastic 
theory of the impossibility of building Socialism in a single 
country. Now we became a school of espionage, wrecking, 
international fascism, and not only in the USSR, but also 
in Spain, China, throughout the world. Clearly, there was 
some connection here with our past... . The whole policy 
was a policy of adventurism, but we told ourselves (italics 
ours) ... that what we were doing was a policy of putting 
everything at stake, of everything for everything, but if a 
risky venture succeeds, the adventurers are called great 
statesmen.’ 


““We told ourselves’. —Your correspondent ‘cut out’ 
these essential words in which Rakovsky admits his self- 
deception. It was not the Soviet censor who mutilated 
Rakovsky’s testimony, but your own correspondent. 

“Later Rakovsky went over this ground again. He told 
how the Trotskyists abandoned all theorizing, ceasing even 
the pretense of self-deception, and engaged frankly in a 
criminal struggle for the seizure of power with the assistance 
of the fascists. Rakovsky again admitted the entire indict- 
ment: espionage for foreign enemies, conspiracy with fascists 
to destroy the revolution, wrecking and terrorism to weaken 
the defenses of the country. This, he said, was what he 
meant by ‘adventurism’, This makes nonsense out of your 
correspondent’s theory. 

“The incident has some value because it throws a light 
upon the tiresome business of ‘explaining’ the trials. Most 
of the explaining, most of the fine-spun theories, all of the 
psychologizing about ‘Russian confessions’ and ‘Dostoyevsky 
characters’ are silly nonsense invented by persons who re- 
fuse to read the record. 

“The trials do not need to be explained. They were an 





explanation, a very clear and terrible explanation of certain 
facts important to all of us regarding crimes which were 
fully confessed. The trials themselves explained to all the 
world, in the terms of the indictment and by the words of 
the guilty persons, the nature and origin and results of these 
crimes. This explanation was carefully developed by a 
skilful public prosecutor, under the guidance of wise and 
experienced judges, in the presence of representatives of the 
world press. 

“To ignore this simple function of the trials, to seek for 
mythical ‘explanations of the inexplicable’ is deliberate con- 
fusion when it is not mere silliness. Formerly these explana- 
tions were based on drugs or mesmerism. It is no better to 
resort to shabby theories which pretend that confessed be- 
trayers of the revolution, depraved agents of fascism, are 
merely unsuccessful ‘statesmen’. This is not liberalism. 
This is support for the worst reaction.” 


Trotskyist Allies of Franco 

HE Moscow trials revealed Trotskyism as a world- 

wide conspiracy against peace and progress, a criminal 
adventure for the destruction of every popular movement. 
It is no longer possible to pretend that Trotskyists are 
merely mistaken factionalists who resorted to terrorism and 
murder because they were deprived of free speech. This 
gang is out in the open now. No one pretends to believe in 
their “‘sincerity” except the reactionaries whose willing tools 
they have become. The reviewer of the New York Times 
describes a recent Trotskyist book about Spain as “one of 
the strongest pro-Franco arguments yet made.” The au- 
thor of the book “is one of those who are sure that parlia- 
ments and popular fronts are so much outmoded nonsense.”’ 
The Times reviewer read the book carefully and concluded 
that “if Franco does win” the author and his Trotskyist 
friends ‘“‘can take at least part of the credit.” Here is a 
Trotskyist with complete freedom of speech. He uses it to 
reveal himself as an ally of the fascist thug, Franco. 


Magnificent Resistance of the Spanish Loyalists 


HILE the Loyalists have been forced to give ground 

slowly in Eastern Spain before the heavy guns and 
planes of Mussolini and Hitler, they have made the fascists 
pay dearly for every inch of Spanish soil they have ceded. 
It has taken the rebels two costly months to reach Castel- 
lon, despite their boastful claims of easy victory. The Loy- 
alist retreat has been perfectly ordered, its front at all 
times maintained. Reliable reports estimate that the capture 
of Castellon cost the fascists 30,000 men, and even the 
minor campaign against the “lost battalion” in the Pyrenees 
was won only at the expense of 15,000 killed and wounded. 
Long continued advance at such cost is impossible. Neither 
Hitler nor Mussolini can afford the necessary reenforce- 
ments, nor can they counteract the demoralizing effect of 
such losses both upon the men in the lines and the rear 
guard. 


A impressive admission of the inner weakness ef the 
rebel position comes from Mussolini himself, who is 
reported to be making attempts for the abrogation or at 
least the substantial modification of the Spanish clauses of 
the Anglo-Italian treaty. These require the evacuation of 
the Italian “volunteers” from Spain before the remainder 
of the agreement becomes effective. Chamberlain was forced 
to condition the whole agreement upon the evacuation of 
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Spain because of the indignation of the British people at 
the brutality of Italian intervention. The treaty was signed 
at the time of the Aragon offensive when both Mussolini 
and Chamberlain banked upon the speedy collapse of Loy- 
alist resistance and a Franco victory which would permit 
the withdrawal of Italian troops. But, as always, the dicta- 
tors failed to reckon with the power of a united people. 
Now Mussolini is forced to admit publicly that his victory 
in Spain has become more remote than ever. We may be 
sure that only the blackest prospects would drive this bull- 
dozer into the role of suppliant. At home he is faced with 
bad harvest prospects and stringent financial difficulties. 
Although Chamberlain would doubtless like to accommodate 
his fascist friend and drop the whole Spanish issue from the 
treaty, the temper of the British people, aggravated by 
fascist atrocities from the air and the bombing of 24 Eng- 
lish ships in the last two months, will hardly permit him 
to do so. Mussolini and Chamberlain are therefore seeking 
frantically for a compromise formula which will give a 
semblance of withdrawal of Italian troops, but actually 
leave Mussolini’s hands free. 

Meantime, “Augur” reports renewed attempts on the 
part of Chamberlain to consummate his four-power pact 
by making the Anglo-Italian agreement effective, bringing 
about a Rome-Paris Pact, and then proceeding to an agree- 
ment with Hitler which would involve granting the fascist 
demands for colonies, economic and financial help, and the 
breaking off of the Franco-Soviet alliance. The growing 
opposition of the people of Britain and France to this policy 
of appeasing the fascists, the towering strength of the Soviet 
Union, and strong concerted action of the democratic 
nations—these are the factors which, together with the 
unwavering resistance of the Loyalists, still offer hope of 
effectively blocking the Fascist program. 


Setbacks to Fascist Aggression 


HE Czechoslovakian municipal elections are over, and 

Fascist aggression in Central Europe has received a 
momentary set-back. But the Czech crisis is far from ended, 
tor its solution depends less upon internal events than upon 
political developments in the major democracies. The 
Chamberlain government continues to give the strongest 
encouragement to Hitler’s “drang nach Osten” by attempt- 
ing to compel the withdrawal of Czech border troops and 
acceptance of the demands of Heinlein. 

Fortunately for the peace of the world, the Czechs show 
no disposition to surrender to the Nazi blackmailers. ‘They 
rely upon their small but efficient army and their mutual 
assistance pacts with France and the Soviet Union for the 
defense of their liberty. This temporary repulse of Nazi 
aggression again demonstrates that the Soviet policy of col- 
lective security is the only guarantee of world peace. 

Heartening news of setbacks to the Japanese aggressors 
comes from the Far East. The Japanese campaign in Cen- 
tral China, already months behind in achieving its objec- 
tives and rapidly bogging down on an over-extended front, 
is now threatened with complete frustration by the Yellow 
River floods. The Mikado’s generals had scarcely completed 
their slow and costly campaign to reach the Lung-Hai rail- 
road, from which they hoped to launch a thrust at Hankow, 
when the rains came and the yellow waters of “China’s 
Sorrow” burst their confining dikes, stranding detachments 
of the invading forces on muddy islands, miring their heavy 
guns and tanks and blocking their advance. In all prob- 
ability the floods will immobilize the heavily mechanized 
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Japanese forces for many months, for although they may 
subside temporarily, the waters will rise again in July and 
August. Meanwhile they face the problem of feeding the 
troops in hostile, flooded area, under constant harassment 
by partisan bands whose opportunities for successful guerilla 
wartare will be greatly increased. 

These setbacks which hold the threat of bringing the 
fascist beast to bay have forced it desperately to intensify its 
butchery of civilian populations and to resort to every form 
of banditry and racketeering, including kidnapping for ran- 
som and wholesale opium smuggling. 

Nazi racial theorists have designated the Japanese as the 
“Aryans of the Far East.’’ Last month Japanese militarists 
demonstrated that they are indeed brothers in blood of the 
Aryan rulers of the Third Reich. In Canton they staged a 
campaign of “schrecklichkeit” which surpassed even the 
horrors of Barcelona and Madrid. Day after day and night 
after night Japanese bombers roared over the defenceless 
city, pouring explosive and incendiary bombs upon its help- 
less inhabitants. According to conservative press estimates, 
at least eight thousand civilians were killed or wounded 
in the first twelve days of the bombings. In answer to hor- 
rified protests from all parts of the world, the Japanese 
military announced that the bombings would continue “until 
the Chinese realize the futility of their anti-Japanese 
attitude.” 

Meanwhile, Italian and German planes were strewing 
the road from Castellon de la Plana to Valencia with the 
corpses of refugees. For 36 hours, fascist planes, operating 
in relays bombed the fleeing civilians with shrapnel, then 
swept low over the road to pepper them with machine gun 
fire, killing babies in the arms of their mothers and making 
it impossible for the living even to bury their dead. 


For a Positive American Peace Policy 


HE American Government has answered these latest 

tascist horrors with new paper declarations. The State 
Department issued a statement condemning the Canton out- 
rages and the Senate, on the eve of adjournment, passed a 
resolution (watered down after its introduction) denounc- 
ing the “inhuman bombings of civilian populations.” Al- 
though both the statement and the resolution can only be 
welcomed by progressives, they take on an air of insincerity 
in view of the huge shipments of war materials to the 
bombers of Chinese and Spanish civilians. Latest Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures reveal a marked rise in exports 
of munitions (including planes) and war material to Japan, 
and press despatches have reported large shipments of air- 
plane bombs to Germany. 

Upon the adjournment of Congress, Senator Pittman, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
stated that the Committee would spend the recess in con- 
sidering revisions to the “neutrality” act for enactment at 
the next session. His statement was obviously made to 
excuse Congressional inaction during the session just ended 
and to appease the insistent popular demand for a real peace 
policy. His statement should spur all progressives to inten- 
sify their campaign for legislation which will permit the 
United States to take its place with the Soviet Union and 
the other democracies in a positive program of concerted 
action to curb fascist aggression and restore peace. 

However, while pressing for legislation at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, it should not be forgotten that much can 
be done by executive action in the meantime. The President 
is fully empowered to lift the embargo on Loyalist Spain. 
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SIX YEARS LATER 


Mrs. Corliss Lamont, in an interview broadcast from Moscow on 
May 27, tells what she and her husband saw on their recent trip 


Mrs. Lamont, before you leave Mos- 
cow tonight on your return trip to the 
United States, we should like to ask 
you a few questions on your trip in 
the USSR. First, did you have the 
opportunity to see everything you 
planned to see in the Soviet Union? 

Yes, we have seen everything we 
wanted to see and, in fact, a great deal 
more than we originally thought it 
would be possible to see in the time 
we have spent here. We find that it 
is almost always possible to see things 
and people here if one has a clear idea 
of what one wants to see and what one 
is most interested in, and why. We 
realize that it is sometimes difficult, 
from the standpoint of time and _ in- 
terruption of work, to arrange inter- 
views and visits to factories or institu- 
tions and for this reason we appreciate 
greatly the friendly cooperation which 
has been shown in helping us to carry 
out our plans and follow up our in- 
terests. 

What impressed you most about the 
May Day demonstration in Moscow? 

I was most strongly impressed by the 
civilian part of the demonstration, 
which showed so convincingly the tre- 
mendous strength of popular will and 
sentiment here. ‘The military part of 
the display is astounding to the aver- 
age onlooker but, in the last analysis, 
it is the forces of the workers demon- 
strating which count. We were also 
greatly impressed and moved by the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the march- 
ers for the foreign delegates who were 
present, and especially for the dele- 
gation of 24 from Loyalist Spain. The 
warm and hearty mutual response of 
the delegates and the marchers was 
something I shall never forget. In 
fact, I have noticed wherever I have 
gone, in schools, in clubs, in museums 
and parks, the strong interest of the 
Soviet people in Loyalist Spain and 
their admiration and support for the 
heroic Spanish people. 

Have you found a psychological at- 
mosphere in the Soviet Union such as 
has been slanderously reported in cer- 
tain American newspapers, such as the 
Hearst Press? 


So far as we have been able to ob- 
serve, there is no evidence of such an 
attitude among the population here. 
We have mingled closely with crowds 
of Soviet citizens in all kinds of situ- 
ations, in work and in leisure, and we 
have met and talked with a great many 
of them in various fields of work and 
professions, in the city and on farms. 
We find them eager to talk, friendly, 
cheerful, confident and determined. It 
is my honest opinion that the masses 
of the Soviet people are singularly un- 
touched by fear, oppression, or worry, 
especially the kind familiar to us in the 
western world, such as fear due to 
economic insecurity, worry over old 
age, accidents, illness, and so forth. 

How do conditions in the Soviet 
Union compare with what you saw 
here six years ago? 

There is an amazing improvement 
in general conditions. We have some- 
times found it almost impossible to 
believe our own eyes, especially when 
we see the greatly increased supplies 
of consumers’ goods available every- 
where, and find commodities and con- 
veniences some of which were almost 
undreamed of in 1932. The general 
standard of living has risen substan- 
tially, and although we felt in 1932 
that material conditions promised a 
fuller, richer life for Soviet citizens, 
we can see now concrete evidence on 
every hand that the promise is being 
rapidly fulfilled. There seems to be 
also a definite increase in efficiency and 
in interest and pride taken in good 
work. 

You have just returned from a trip 
through the Ukraine. How did you 
find conditions there? 

The food supply seemed to be abun- 
dant and adequate, and in fact some 
articles of food which have their source 
in the Ukraine are certainly more read- 
ily available there than they are farther 
north. The villages we visited had 
well-stocked stores with a variety of 
consumers’ goods, in striking contrast 
to the situation we saw in 1932, when 
most villages had practically nothing 
available for ready sale. The village 
stores we visited reminded us in some 
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ways of the good old American gen- 
eral country store, where everybody 
goes to get the news, compare notes 
on the world in general and stock up 
on needed articles for household use. 
In one village store I found some lit- 
tle ‘hand-carved wooden figures for 
children, for which I had searched 
vainly in some of the larger stores in 
cities. This is just an instance of the 
surprises one finds in the village store, 
in addition to the routine supply of 
goods. 

What do you think of the spring 
sowing campaign, and from your per- 
sonal observation, how would you esti- 
mate the outlook for this year’s harvest? 

The spring ploughing and sowing 
campaign, so far as figures given in 
the newspapers show, is well along at 
‘ins time. Our personal observations 
.» the Ukraine certainly bear this out. 
We saw thousands of square miles of 
carefully ploughed and planted soil, 
and it was evident that the peasants 





A typical Ukrainian farm family 


had been putting all their energy into 
preparing the land on schedule time for 
a record harvest this year. It is, of 
course, impossible, for any one person 
to estimate the chances for the har- 
vest without knowing weather condi- 
tions for months ahead, but from the 
condition of the land and the care that 
is obviously being taken to put modern 
science at the service of agriculture, 
we feel that, barring accidents of na- 
ture, there should be an excellent har- 
vest. 
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What do you think of the achieve- 
ment of collectivization in the Soviet 
Union on the basis of your visits to col- 
lective farms? 

One of the best answers to this 
question can be found in the figures 
about a collective farm we visited, 
showing what the members of the col- 
lective farm received for their work 
during the last two or three years. 
The share payment for the average 
number of labor days of a member 
of this collective for the year 1936 was 
2,271 pounds of grain, 4,960 pounds 
of potatoes, 3,968 pounds of hay, 3,968 
pounds of straw, 11,904 pounds of 
vegetables, and 900 rubles. In 1937, 
the payment was 3,968 pounds of 
grain, 7,936 pounds of potatoes, 7,936 
pounds of hay, 7,936 pounds of straw, 
18,254 pounds of vegetables and 1,800 
rubles in money. In 1938 the plan 
is to increase the income of the kolhoz 
member to 10,581 pounds of grain, 
21,163 pounds of potatoes, 14,109 
pounds of hay, 10,581 pounds of 
straw, 26,450 pounds of vegetables 
and 4,800 rubles in money. Besides 
this, every member has his own kitchen 
garden, cow, pigs, chickens, and per- 
haps fruit trees and beehives. Each 
collective farm member can sell his 
surplus produce on the market. It 
should be noted that this collective 
was not on particularly good soil, so 
that in the regions of very fertile soil 
the increase in produce distributed 
should be even more striking. 

We saw some of the fruits of col- 
lectivization in 1932, but at that time 
collectivized agriculture was not as 
firmly established as it is today. Now 
it is evident that it has passed out of 
the experimental stage and beyond the 
point where its progress can be effect- 
ively impeded or disturbed, and that 
it is solidly established as a system 
peculiarly suited to the immense fields 
and varied soil conditions of the Soviet 














































Union. Quite apart from _ political 
opinions about collectivized agricul- 
ture, it seems clear that collectiviza- 
tion as it is being worked out here is 
an eminently practical, sensible and 
fruitful system, and that it provides a 
solution for many of the most harass- 
ing problems, not only in agriculture, 
but in the general economy, not alone 
of the Soviet Union, but of most oth- 
er countries. 

What aspects of social and cultural 
activities in the villages were of spe- 
cial interest to you? 

I was particularly interested in the 
provision for care of mothers and small 
children, and also in the schools. We 
visited schools and met teachers and 
pupils in two villages, found the school 
work well planned and systematically 
carried out and saw that teachers and 
pupils alike are keen, alert, well in- 
formed, and full of friendly curiosity. 
We visited an excellent small clinic 
in one village, where careful, scientific 
advice is given to mothers on care of 
their own health and of their babies. 
The equipment was adequate and up- 
to-date, and there were many posters, 
pictures, charts and diagrams to point 
out to the peasant mothers the type of 
feeding, rest and general care recom- 
mended for their babies. I feel that 
providing facilities for modern scientific 
health education is undoubtedly one of 
the most important contributions the 
Soviet system has made to the villages. 

To return to the question of the 
schools for a moment, we were inter- 
ested to learn that education in the 
rural schools is absolutely on a par 
with education in city schools, in terms 
of subject matter, standards of teach- 
ing, equipment and textbooks. We 
were surprised and pleased to see, for 
instance, the fine equipment on hand 
in one of these village schools for the 
study of physics, chemistry and tech- 
nology in general. 


In your travels through the Soviet 
Ukraine and other parts of our coun- 
try, did you observe the application of 
the Soviet national policy? 

Naturally, one of the most impress- 
ive things in any study or observation 
of the Soviet Union is the wise and 
discriminating application everywhere 
of the Soviet policy toward the minor- 
ity groups and nationalities. In the 
Ukraine, we saw on every hand evi- 
dence of the practical application of 
this policy in the use of the Ukrainian 
language in teaching and for official 
purposes, in the Ukrainian theatre and 
opera and in the Ukrainian press. We 
also saw how other smaller minorities 
within the Ukraine are permitted great 
freedom in expressing themselves in 
their own languages or dialects and 
their own customs. There is no doubt 
in our minds that the minority ques- 
tion is being dealt with in the Soviet 
Union more ably and more reasonably 
than in any other part of the world. 

Mrs. Lamont, is there anything else 
you would like to say to your radio 
audience about your impressions? 

It is impossible to give all one’s im- 
pressions because so much consists of 
small details and incidents of daily liv- 
ing which are very significant, but 
which take a long time to tell about. 
However, I do want to add that 
we have been delighted with our op- 
portunity to see more of the cultural 
life of Moscow this time than we did 
in 1932. We have gone often to the 
theatre, opera and ballet. The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, in particular, is wholly 
delightful and fresh and it could serve 
as a model of inspiration for the Uni- 
ted States and many other countries of 
the world. We have felt on all these 
occasions the real joy that Soviet citi- 
zens feel in their own creative efforts. 
It is a pleasure to enjoy something 
which is being enjoyed so much by the 
people who are producing it. 


Peterhof, near Leningrad, formerly residence of the Tsars, now a favorite recreation spot of Leningrad workers 
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DISCOVERING THE USSR—II 


Old dead cities are brought to light, new cities and towns are 
made richer by the magnificent researches of Soviet scientists 


A SIDE from the scientific expedi- 
tions engaged in studying the 
productive forces of the various out- 
lying territories of the USSR, many 
groups in the field are working on 
other important scientific and cultural 
problems. Scores of archeological parties 
have made important finds in excava- 
tions conducted in all parts of the 
country. Ethnographic experts live 
among the lesser-known nationalities 
inhabiting the remote districts to study 
and record their language, folk-songs, 
and customs. Volcanoes, earthquakes, 
meteorites, eclipses and other natural 
phenomena have been the objects of 
many extensive expeditions conducted 
Botanists and 
geneticists are studying rare plants in 
forests, arid deserts, and 
ranges thousands of miles from their 
laboratories in Moscow. Scientists climb 


in the past few years. 


mountain 


to the loftiest peaks or even ascend to 
the stratosphere to pursue studies of 
cosmic radiation. Others descend far 
down into the sea in submarine and 


bathysphere to probe the under-water - 


depths. In their day-by-day work they 
often undergo hardships sufficient to 
try even the most intrepid explorers. 
Among the most interesting of such 
expeditions in recent years has been 
that to Mount Elbruz in the Caucasus, 
the highest mountain peak in Europe. 
For the past several summers its snowy, 
wind-swept slopes have been the head- 
quarters of a group of fifty scientists 
carrying out investigations on such 
vital theoretical problems as the nature 
of cosmic rays and on questions of prac- 
tical importance connected with flying 
at high altitudes and the changes tak- 
ing place in the human organism at 
great heights. Cooperating with the 
Academy of Sciences in these studies 
are the All-Union Institute of Experi- 
mental Medicine, the State Optical In- 
stitute, and other scientific bodies. 
The stratosphere has been studied to 
some extent by daring men who have 
penetrated it in balloons or specially- 
built planes. But under these condi- 
tions exhaustive experiments are not 
feasible owing to the impossibility of 
carrying large and delicate instruments 
and the short time available for mak- 
ing observations. For this reason the 
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idea arose of organizing a series of 
well-equipped bases on various levels of 
Mount Elbruz, the highest at 17,000 
feet above sea level. 

It is true that conditions here are 
not comparable to those in the upper 
layers of the earth’s atmosphere. How- 
ever, they differ very considerably from 
those at sea level. The pressure of 
the air near the summit is only one- 
half the normal, and since the atmos- 
phere is free of dust particles, smoke, 
and moisture it becomes possible to 
make extensive studies of the strato- 
sphere by methods. 
Some of the observations were supple- 
mented by flights seven miles up into 
the sub-stratosphere, and the combina- 
tion of both methods gave valuable re- 
sults, 

The expeditions have brought back 
interesting 


indirect optical 


material regarding the 
changes in activity of the human sen- 
sory organs, the higher nerve centers, 
and the cardio-vascular system at high 
altitudes. While the principal cause of 
the physiological effects on the human 
organism at dizzy heights is the short- 
age of oxygen, it has been established 
that the high intensity of ultra-violet 
rays also plays a part. Detailed obser- 
vations were made of the changes in 
the functions of the organs of smell, 
circulation, and respiration under vary- 
ing conditions of ascent in order to 
study the nature of “mountain sick- 
ness.” It was found that the metabo- 
lism of the body undergoes marked 
changes at high altitudes, that the blood 
becomes thicker, that the skin becomes 
especially sensitive to exposure to rays 
of the sun. On the other hand, it was 
established that certain colors are ap- 
parently perceived much more vividly 
than on low land. It appears also that 
at high altitudes new and peculiar taste 
sensations become apparent. 

The material gathered by the various 
groups is now being analyzed and co- 
ordinated with a view to determining 
its theoretical and practical signifi- 
cance. It is planned to establish a per- 
manent high-altitude station near the 
top of Mount Elbruz. 

Astronomers have organized numer- 
ous expeditions to all parts of the 
country in the past few years to study 
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various heavenly phenomena. The high- 
light of this work was the study of 
the total solar eclipse of July 19, 1936, 
whose path of almost 5,000 miles swept 
the entire expanse from the shores of 
the Black Sea to the Pacific coast. “The 
organization of these observations by 
300 Russian astronomers, geophysicists, 
meteorologists, biologists, and specialists 
in other fields and 70 scientists from 
abroad may be considered an outstand- 
ing event in science. 
Camps of 28 Russian and 12 foreign 
expeditions (including groups from the 
United States, England, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, Poland, and Japan) were 
set up along the track of the eclipse. 

During the eclipse, observations were 


astronomical 


conducted from several aeroplanes and 
stratostats, which ascended to altitudes 
up to six miles and remained aloft for 
several hours. For the first time dur- 
ing a total eclipse hydro-meteorological 
observations were made in the open sea. 
The expedition in the Black Sea ob- 
tained interesting data regarding the 
exchange of heat between the sea and 
the atmosphere during an eclipse. 

In 1937 expeditions were despatched 
to Central Asia to make studies of the 
variable stars and observations of the 
Milky Way. A special group has been 
engaged during the past few years in 
determining the force of gravity in the 
Black Sea with the aid of a device in- 
stalled in a submarine. Several ex- 
peditions are carrying on _ extensive 
searches for meteorites, fragments of 
which have fallen in various parts of 
the USSR in recent years. Another 
group has concentrated, in cooperation 
with the Arctic Institute, on the study 
of the Aurora Borealis and has ob- 
tained voluminous spectro-photometric 
data on the basis of which it is possible 
to define the temperature and the com- 
position of the stratosphere at altitudes 
previously inaccessible. 

The secrets of the stratosphere are 
also being probed by several other 
groups of Soviet scientists, particularly 
those attached to the Aerology Insti- 
tute and the Hydro-Meteorological 
Service. The method of making obser- 
vations by releasing radio balloons, in 
which instruments automatically record 
temperature, pressure, humidity, ve- 
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Pictures from Sovfoto 


Center: Projecting apparatus of the popular Moscow plane arium. Top row, left to right: in the Planetarium observa- 
tory—a member of the scientific group studying cosmic rays on the slope of Mt. Elbruz—in the Institute of the Peoples 
of the North. Left center: Academician Bach, famous bio-chemist and a Soviet deputy; below—chemistry class of 
the Stalin Institute in Moscow. Right center: Turkmenian woman in the laboratory of a silk mill in Merv; below— 
sorting seeds in the agricultural laboratory of a kolhoz in the North Caucasus—such laboratories exist in all kolhozes 


locity and direction of wind, and send 
out regular radio signals, is widely 
applied. Numerous stations dot the 
country and especially significant obser- 
vations have been made in the Arctic 
regions. One balloon released by an 


observatory at Tixie Bay last summer 
reached a height of over 29 miles, which 
is a record height for this device. 


While some scientists are exploring 
the upper layers of the atmosphere 
others are investigating the earth’s 
crust. This activity comes within the 
province of the Seismological Institute. 
Recently a group, using seismological in- 
struments exclusively and without drill- 
ing, surveyed the subsoil rock in the 
Middle Volga region where construc- 
tion of the huge dams and other struc- 
tures connected with the Volga power 
project has begun. Another party 
studied certain rare and _ interesting 
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phenomena observed in some regions 
of the Caucasus. It has been estab- 
lished that, due to the peculiar geo- 
logical structure of these regions, 
gravity does not remain constant; that 
is, fluctuations occur in the weight of 
objects weighed at various times. It is 
believed that these very slow secular 
changes are connected with displace- 
ments of enormous masses of the earth’s 
crust. 

Other phases of the Seismological 
Institute’s work include the forecast- 
ing of earthquakes, investigation of the 
subsurface structure of Moscow in 
connection with the reconstruction of 
the city and the study of effects of 
explosions. In the summer of 1936 
extensive experiments were conducted 
near Cheliabinsk in the Urals in which 
36 charges of explosives weighing 1,800 
tons were used. The explosives re- 


sembled earthquakes and afforded mem- 
bers of the expedition the opportunity 
of studying the vibrations in the vari- 
ous strata of the earth’s crust and 
thereby determining its structure. 

A special commission of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences has for some time been 
studying various problems connected 
with the regions of perpetual frost, that 
is, those regions where the soil does 
not thaw below a depth of from seven 
to ten feet even in the hottest summers. 
Such territories occupy almost a half 
of the entire area of the Soviet Union. 
Aside from investigations of such prac- 
tical matters as determination of the 
most suitable methods of construction 
under these conditions, exhaustive ex- 
periments have been conducted on the 
resuscitation of organisms found buried 
deep in the frozen soil. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


HAD looked forward to my first 

experience of life in the Soviet 
Union with mixed feelings. I had been 
conscious of a certain instinctive feel- 
ing of sympathy with the makers of 
this vast experiment in social idealism. 
But it was a vague feeling only, lacking 
in the substance which only an actual 
contact with the concrete realities of 
the Soviet life could supply. On the 
other hand there was a certain pre- 
cipitate of unfavorable impressions due 
to associations with those who were 
definitely prejudiced against the ex- 
periment. Some of them, to be sure, 
were hopelessly conventional in their 
thinking. And needless to say, the more 
steeped in conventional attitudes, the 
deeper the roots of their prejudices. 
Others were heirs of the mantle of 
typical capitalist reactions due to busi- 
ness afhliation. 

But this mixture of feelings soon 
gave way to genuine thrills of enthusi- 
asm as I came to see for myself in the 
great capital cities of the Sovietland, 
evidences on every hand of a mighty 
forward surge along both the material 
and cultural fronts. I was especially 
impressed by the combination of quali- 
ties of earnestness and enthusiasm on 
the part of the people themselves. Ob- 
viously they were a thoughtful people. 
Many of them, especially the older 
ones, bore on their countenances lines 
of sadness, as of those who had passed 
through many sorrows. But even these 
carried themselves with dignity; theirs 
was no spirit of defeatism. But in 
general, upon the main thoroughfares 
and wide boulevards, in the factories 
and theaters, in the Parks of Culture 
and Rest, in the social and educational 
centers of the Pioneers, in the museums 
and galleries of art, in the law-courts 
and among the youth massed in parade, 
the dominant notes were those of vic- 
tory, of joyous achievement, of con- 
scious pride in obstacles surmounted. 
Theirs the enthusiasm of crusaders in 
a great cause, the building of a new 
social order. 

To be sure there were evidences of 
propaganda everywhere. But in what 
country is it possible for any thinking 
person to say, “As for us, we have 
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By Dr. JOHN S. CORNETT 


A mid-western professor's mixed feelings give way to genuine enthusiasm as 
he sees “the mighty forward surge along both material and cultural fronts” 


exorcised the demon of propaganda?” 
There were hundreds of almond-eyed 
boys of Mongol strain from the steppes 
of Far Eastern Siberia—whom I at 
first mistook for Chinese—who were 
being shepherded through the magnifi- 
cent gold and white palaces of Tsar- 
skoe Selo—rechristened Pushkin in 
honor of Russia’s foremost poetic voice. 
These boys were evidently there for a 
purpose. They were not suffered to 
live and die in stolidity and in obscurity 
in their native habitat. They were 
given the privilege of feeding their 
imaginations upon the grandeur and 
glory of the capitals of the fatherland 
in a new day when privileges of edu- 
cation and travel are being shared and 
shared alike. 

We visited the children’s theater 
where thousands of school children lis- 
tened with eager attentiveness to the 
progressive unfolding of typical scenes 
from school life. Gayety and rollick- 
ing fun aplenty! But an undercurrent 
of seriousness as well carried in the 
lesson that it was not good sportsman- 
ship to make game of the old gentleman 
who served as a special instructor in 
art, and that it was the better course 
to make open confession of mischievous 
pranks rather than keep them hidden 
from the school authorities. Here was 
a portable medium for the inculcation 
of ethical principles, respect for per- 
sonality, social mindedness, the obliga- 
tion of honesty. 

And similarly in stately cathedrals 
which had been transformed _ into 
museums, in famed galleries of art such 
as The Hermitage in Leningrad, where 
ardent young women instructors talked 
fluently by the hour in explanation of 
the symbolism of allegorical murals to 
groups of eager children, in homes of 
the erstwhile nobility now made to 
function as centers for the recreational 
life of Pioneers and Little Octobrists, 
where full-length portraits of Joseph 
Stalin holding a child in his arms 
looked down from the walls of every 
room, all the educational activity was 
in harmony with a clearly-conceived 
plan and purpose. 

I could not but be profoundly im- 
pressed by the overwhelming array of 


evidence in confirmation of the fact 
that here at length was a nation that 
had produced a social order in which 
women were in all points of social and 
economic equality quite on a par with 
men. What a transition from the days 
when wife-beating was the normal ac- 
cepted routine to an order in which 
one-fifth of the lawmakers and one- 
fourth of the law-interpreters, one- 
half of the medical students and one- 
third of the engineering students of the 
Soviet Union are women! What a 
transition from a day when fifteen 
thousand women in Moscow carried 
the ‘‘yellow ticket” as symbol of their 
career as women of the street, and 
when Jewish girls found this recourse 
the only means by which they could 
find access to the higher education to 
the new day in Moscow where prosti- 
tution is all but extinct, where a much 
lower percentage of venereal disease ob- 
tains than in any other large city of 
the entire world, where sex offenses 
and the practice of abortion, save in 
those cases where considerations of 
health require it, are visited with con- 
dign punishment, and where the former 
reign of easy divorce has made way 
for a new regime in which rigid ali- 
mony provisions confront the divorce- 
hunter! 

Coupled with this new regard for 
womanhood goes a corresponding intel- 
ligent zeal in behalf of the well-being 

(Continued on page 24) 


Spring sowing at the Kalinin kolhoz in 

Stalingrad region, which won the region's 

Red Banner for its sowing preparations 
this year 





























Deputy Shapovalov discussing the coming elections to the Supreme Council of the RSFSR 
with the voters of the “Krasni Tamanets” farm in Krasnodarsk Region 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


How the deputies of the Supreme Council discharge their duties 
to the people — Preparations for elections in the Republics 


HILE elsewhere the forms of 

democracy are important because 
the essence of democracy is missing, the 
traditional pattern is reversed in the case 
of the Soviet State. Because real democ- 
racy so completely permeates the every 
day life of the people of the Soviet 
Union, the purely formal aspects of 
democracy developed in other countries 
to make the people believe their democ- 
racy is real, become less important in 
the USSR. 

Thus the role of the Soviet deputies 
is not confined to representing the inter- 
ests of their special constituencies dur- 
ing the sitting of the Supreme Council 
in Moscow, and then going back home 
to enter a campaign to convince the 
voters that they are great guys and 
their opponents villains—a campaign 
whose success will depend more on the 
size of the campaign fund than the 
merits of the candidates. Quite the 
contrary. The main part of their job 
is to keep the closest possible contact 
with the people who elected them, to 
show them by their day to day activities 
that they are worthy of the great trust 
that has been placed in them. 

Soviet deputies return to their regu- 
lar jobs when the Supreme Council is 
not in session, except for those who are 
members of the permanent organs of 
the council. Special arrangements are 
made for deputies to maintain continu- 
ous contact with their constituents 
even while remaining on their jobs, 
to attend meetings, to work closely 
with local organs of government, to 


travel freely throughout their districts. 
Every member of congress has a special 
honorarium of 1,000 rubles a month, 
free transportation and time out from 
his regular job to make such activities 
possible. 
- That the Soviet Deputies are in the 
truest sense servants of the people, and 
so consider themselves, is apparent from 
their statements and discussions in the 
pages of the Soviet press. They are for 
the most part new to their jobs, and 
they are working out the techniques of 
a new kind of democracy, the real 
democracy of a nation without classes. 
The forms of this democracy are still 
in the experimental stage, the people 
themselves are taking part in develop- 
ing them. The deputies are testing out 
new methods, and taking council with 
the voters and with each other as to 
how to be of the greatest service not 
only to their own particular section of 
the country but to the whole people. 
A few examples from the Soviet 
press will show how the deputies are 
approaching their work. Alexander 
Beliakov, for example, one of the fa- 
mous trio who blazed the way across 
the North Pole to the United States 
last summer, was elected a deputy from 
his home district of Saratov. Beliakov 
is by profession a flyer and a teacher of 
flyers. He has not given up his own 
work. But he has taken on his new job 
with the greatest seriousness and has 
written several articles for the Soviet 
press about his experiences. This is the 
way he describes his new duties: 


By JESSICA SMITH 


“In addition to taking part in the work of 
the sessions of the Supreme Council, a 
deputy must become thoroughly familiar 
with the interests of the district which has 
placed such a high responsibility on him. 
He must know the needs and the problems 
of his own election district in relation to 
those of the country as a whole. If each 
deputy gives himself the task of helping the 
party and Soviet organizations of his dis- 
trict in their work of carrying out their 
obligations to our country, we shall see 
substantial results in our first year of 
work. Naturally, we cannot concern our- 
selves with every question that arises, but 
only with the most vital ones.” 

Beliakov then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed description of the ‘“okrug” which 
elected him, which consists of six rural 
districts and one urban one, that of 
Saratov—a town of 60,000 containing 
a number of new industries, products 
of the five-year plans. Beliakov visited 
every factory and every village in his 
district, talked with the workers and 
farmers everywhere, learned of their 
problems and their difficulties. He 
found that the agricultural work of the 
okrug was highly mechanized, with 
three well-equipped machine and trac- 
tor stations to each district. But he dis- 
covered a serious tendency on the part 
of tractorists and others to strive after 
records at the expense of machines. As 
a result, he found a lot of machines in 
bad shape. Airing this problem in the 
press brought to light the fact that it 
was not confined to Saratov district but 
was a serious problem throughout the 
country. Beliakov went for help to the 
Commissariat of Agriculture, took the 
floor to discuss it at a special conference 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Nowhere in the world are there such opportunities for the whole population to take part in sports as in the Soviet Union. The cover 

picture this month shows a happy group of school children bathing in one of the camps that will accommodate 2 million Soviet youngsters 

this year. The pictures above are of Soviet workers and students, all of whom have their own sport clubs and summer camps. The sport 

organizations of the USSR have a membership of 9,000,000. And are they good, these Soviet sportsmen «nd women! They hold 17 out 

of 35 world records for weight lifting, 9 out of 21 for target shooting, 8 world records for jumping, running and discus throwing, 2 for 

swimming and 1 for skating. The young man at the right above is Nikolay Shatov, light weight lifting champion of the USSR, and the 
handsome girl is one of the leading “physculturists” of Moscow. 
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“HAMLET” ON THE VOLGA 


By VLADIMIR LIDIN 


A group of factory workers and farm people of a Volga town produce 
Shakespeare so well that an old timer is tempted to tread the boards again 


“THREE people came to see the 

manager of the city theatre, Ribt- 
zov-Onezhsky, just before the per- 
formance was to start. Two were 
young girls, both in identical light 
blue berets worn at an awkward tilt; 
the third was a shy, golden-browed 
young man, the son of the stage car- 
penter, Stukov. 

The manager, a former comic actor, 
long retired from the stage, was very 
familiar with that preliminary sharp 
cough outside his office door. It usu- 
ally indicated the desire of a theatre 
fan to get a free seat somewhere in the 
fourth row of the first tier. 

“There will be no passes today, 
young people,” he told the visitors. 

But the youth only shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other and 
the young girls cleared their throats. 
Ribtzov was far from indifferent to 
the passion of the theatre lover. He 
stroked his double chin with a pencil 
and said to Stukov: 

“You have a whole crew of these 
If we 
give you all seats there will be no room 
for those who pay for their tickets.” 

However, he fumbled among his 
papers, and wrote out a pass for three 
to Box No. 4. 

“But we haven’t really come for 
that, Stepan Yakovlevich,” said Stu- 
kov. “This is the problem—our fac- 
tory dramatic circle has decided to put 
on Hamlet... only we _ couldn’t 
manage that without assistance and so 
here we are.” 

Ribtzov looked at Stukov, at his 
golden brows, at the quiet young girls. 

“So, Hamlet—nothing less?” he 
asked after a pause. 

“We have already given scenes from 
Shakespeare and now we would like to 
try something more ambitious.” 

“Well, sit down and we'll discuss 
it,’ said Ribtzov, sighing audibly. 

He was already well acquainted 
with Stukov. He liked his enthusiasm 
for the theatre, his unusual facility for 
memorizing long 


theatre enthusiasts with you. 


monologues, the 
golden wave of his hair and the strong 
youthful manner with which he threw 
back his head. : 

During his forty-five years in the 
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theatre, he was used to ferreting out 
talent but he also knew these short- 
lived provincial Hamlets, the unfor- 
tunate ones, usually drinking them- 
selves sodden in the middle of a tour, 
momentarily arousing the provinces, 
their slumbering strength and their 
hidden corners, by their tragic passions. 
But all that had long since changed— 
why, the people were accustomed to 
throwing native talent to the surface 
by the handful—and who could tell 
what this upstanding golden-browed 
young man might be playing in a 
year’s time? 

“We need help,” said Stukov, “be- 
cause we won't be able to do it just on 
our own. Of course, we can’t handle 
all the different and complicated stage 
properties and we'll dispense with the 
numerous court attendants. As for 
the feminine roles—we’re all set. Here 
are our Komsomols, Smirnova and 
Katherine Stukova, my _ sister—they 
have taken upon themselves the roles 
of Gertrude and Ophelia. Of course, 
it’s a bit amateurish but they’re manag- 
ing it. The male roles also we have 
distributed.” 

“Whom are you playing, Stukov ?” 
asked Ribtzov. 

“T? Laertes. We also have Hora- 
tio—the milling machine operator, 
Mishkin, he’s not bad—he played 
Glumov in ‘Every Sage a Fool,’ every- 
one liked him. But as to Hamlet, 
himself—there’s the difficulty. We 
can’t find anyone suitable and that is 






















why we have come to you for help, 
Stepan Yakovlevich.” 

“Perhaps one of your actors will 
play with us,” said Katherine Stukova. 

Ribtzov glanced at the blonde young 
woman, who resembled her brother 
and then at the tall, buxom Smirnova, 
the future Queen Gertrude. 

“You could, perhaps, do something 
easier. You might, for example, have 
taken something by Ostrovsky, but no, 
it must be Shakespeare, if you please!” 

“We want something difficult—it’s 
more interesting,” said the bookkeeper 
Smirnova in a low tone. 

“Well then, here’s a secret, my 
friends. We have a good actor,—an 
enthusiastic one, Kobelkov is his name. 
He is young, you understand, but he 
has a great future. If he will consent, 
then you can’t do better. Can you 
come to town for rehearsals?” 

“Of course. The factory is right at 
hand—only three miles away and we 
walk into town every evening.” 

The manager rose with a lightness 
that was unusual for his broad figure, 
and with a wink and a wave of his 
pudgy hand in the best ballet manner 
so dear to the comic actor, flitted out 
of his office. 

It was warm in the office. The 
walls were hung with autographed pic- 
tures of actors and actresses inscribed 
to the one-time actor—the former, 
Arcache, Harpagon, Raspliuiev. 

Presently, the manager returned 
with Kobelkov. He was a young ac- 
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tor, only recently a student at one of 
the Moscow theatrical studios. Here 
to the provincial stage he brought great 
eagerness and had played the role of 
Chapkov with much success. ‘Today 
he was acting in Karl Moore’s “The 
Robbers.” 

“How many members have you in 
your circle?” he asked directly. 

Stukov explained that there were al- 
together twenty-seven members. Of 
these nine came from the neighboring 
plant, “The Red Punch,” and five 
from the kolhoz, “Dawn of the Revo- 
lution.” He explained that at first 
they gave one-act plays, then plays by 
Ostrovsky and Gogol and now had 
decided to do Shakespeare. Last year 
they had put on “The Avaricious 
Knight” for nine performances and 
then had taken the performance to 
many factory clubs. Now they had 
learned how to read poetry aloud and 
so perhaps it would come out all right. 

“Very well,” agreed Kobelkov. “I'll 
undertake to put the play on with you 
and to play Hamlet. But let someone 
understudy me.” 





Illustrations by Dan Rico 


“That’s splendid, Kostenko,” ap- 
proved Ribtzov. “I knew you would 
consent.” 

He was delighted with the turn of 
events—too often in his stage career 
he had seen how difficult it was for 





talented people to gain a foothold. 

Kobelkov set to the task of putting 
on Hamlet with the dramatic circle 
of the plant with the enthusiasm and 
zeal befitting youth with faith in new 
forces, befitting a former locksmith, 
and with hopes natural to an actor ac- 
customed to an audience composed of 
Red Army men, steel casters, miners 
and tractor drivers. 

Kobelkov was so enthusiastic him- 
self that his ardor was communicated 
to his colleagues. He made the the- 
atre take full charge of the troupe and 
succeeded in getting some scenery re- 
quisitioned through Ribtzov. He im- 
mediately noted the full, quiet voice 
of Smirnova which imparted majesty 
to Queen Gertrude; the unstudied 
naivete of Ophelia—Katherine Stu- 
kova, the young daring of Laertes 
which Stukov acted with that same 
fine manner of tossing his head; and 
the unusual thoughtfulness of the mill- 
ing machine operator, Mishkin, the 
friend of the unhappy Danish prince. 
... And Ribtzov, flitting about, 
triumphing over his small stature and 
comically plump figure, would appear 
at rehearsals for a moment, would lis- 
ten, bite his lips and send an approv- 
ing greeting with a wave of his hand. 

The play was ready by Spring. And 
the first performance of Shakespeare 
was given on the club stage of the 
plant “October Revolution.” 

Ribtzov dashed about the club like 
an impresario, delighted with the 
crowds. In passing he would adjust 
an actor’s make-up, take charge of the 
disposal of the extra seating arrange- 
ments, grow blisteringly angry at the 
electrician who had been careless with 
the reostat and then would run out 
for a breath of air in the courtyard. 

The starless sky was filled with 
March air. It smelt of horse manure, 
of melting snow, of wet shoe leather— 
of all those forgotten odors that Ribt- 
zov had not breathed since his child- 
hood, throughout his decades of city 
wanderings. Those were years of 
chagrin and yet of the unrepentant ac- 
tor’s fate—the hunt for engagements, 
success with officialdom, drunken tears 
and the sad necessity of parting from 
the stage and the prompter’s box to 
take the place of his hopes of fame and 
fortune. But all this had been experi- 
enced long ago and now he stands here 
on the side of the first rows of the 
theatre gazing on the faces of the 
workers, on the fresh young eyes turned 
to the stage, on the shaven napes of 
the necks of the elderly people, on the 




































white beards and twinkling bald pates 
of the old men. And the son of the 
stage carpenter, Stukov, shakes his 
hair with a beautiful motion of his 
head and says: 


“For Nature, crescent, does not 
grow alone 

In thews and bulk, but, as this tem- 
ple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and 
soul 

Grows wide withal.” 


Then he notes how furrows appear 
on the spectators’ brows. ‘They are 
trying to understand what it is that 
is taking place on the stage, what an 
evil role Polonious plays, why they 
constantly torture the unsuspecting 
Hamlet whom they would like to warn 
that he is being cruelly cheated—and 
there are some fine fellows too— 
Laertes and Horatio, and they are al- 
ready being applauded in the third 
scene, as soon as they make their ap- 
pearance on the boards. 

From a backward Volga village, the 
son of a barge hauler, he, Stepan Ribt- 
zov, emerged to wander about the 
globe, trying to break through and 
here, in the neighborhood of just such 
another Volga village, the boys and 
girls are playing Shakespeare and the 
audience sits and sympathizes with the 
unfortunate, honorable Hamlet, hisses 
Polonious and applauds the heroism of 
Laertes. 

And thus, balancing on his short 
legs, rolling like a ball through all the 
numerous stage properties that he ac- 
quired for them, Ribtzov dashes back- 
stage. Here it is crowded—the re- 
maining actors are pasting on their 
mustaches, repeating their parts in 
stage whispers, retouching make-up al- 
ready beginning to melt with the heat. 
They are anxious and excited, all these 
court attendants of the Danish king— 
gardners, servants, actors, gravediggers 
—tractor drivers, locksmiths, book- 
keepers, and even the elderly cashier, 
Sushkin, drafted for the role of Rey- 
naldo. 

Deeply stirred, Stepan  Ribtzov 
pushes back a lock of hair from Ham- 
let’s wig and whispers in Hamlet’s 
ear, showering him with spittle in his 
excitement: 

“Kostenko, how they listen, these 
scalliwags, how they listen!” 

But again the electrician’s ill-fated 
reostat is out of order and he must 
dash to the footlights, then he must 
smooth out Polonious’ wig which has 
developed 


creases, and encourage 


(Continued on page 26) 
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— Russia 


concerning 


this page. 


We are herein answering with the co- 
operation of Intourist, Inc., some of the 
many questions. we have received from 
our readers concerning travel to and in 
the Soviet Union. 


Question: How much time is needed 
for a visit to the Soviet Union? C.]J., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Answer: A tairly comprehensive visit 
to the USSR can be accomplished during 
an ordinary vacation period. An entire 
trip taking from 30 to 35 days, includ- 
ing transatlantic ~ passage, would allow 
you at least ten days in the Soviet Union. 

Question: How much Soviet travelling 
can be done in the course of a short visit? 
D.B., Brooklyn, New York. 

Answer: Within ten days, it is possi- 
ble to visit the leading Soviet centers, 
such as Moscow, the great metropolis 
of the USSR, Leningrad, and Kiev, capi- 
tal of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 
Naturally, a longer period of time will 
allow a more extensive itinerary. There 
are twenty-six different itineraries rang- 
ing from five to thirty-one days. 

Question: What is the cost of travel 
in the Soviet Union? E.S.W., Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Answer: The rates for travelling in the 
Soviet Union, including railroad or steam- 
er transportation on tour, hotels, meals, 
sight-seeing, guide service, are $5, $8, and 


-$15 per day. The difference in rate cov- 


ers the different types of travel and hotel 
accommodations. There is no difference, 
however, in the itineraries, the places of 
interest visited or in sight-seeing oppor- 
tunities. 

Question: What is the best way to 
travel to the USSR? P.N., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Answer: Take any transatlantic steam- 
er from New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Montreal or Quebec, to any Continental 
or Scandinavian port. It is a simple mat- 
ter to make direct connections either by 
steamer or rail to Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kiev or Odessa. For example, it takes 
only 40 hours by train from Paris to 
Moscow. 

Question: Do cruise ships call at Soviet 
ports? $.W., Geneva, New York. 

Answer: Yes. Such ships as the Fran- 
conia, Gripsholm, Kungsholm, Reliance 
and Rotterdam offer fascinating North 
Cape cruises which feature a four-day 
visit to Leningrad, during which time a 
side trip to Moscow is included. 

Question: Is there a short route from 
Europe through the Soviet Union to 
Asia? V.R., Los Angeles, California. 

Answer: The shortest, and most inex- 
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Topay welcomes all questions 


Soviet Union. Any specific 


problems or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed on 
Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 114 E. 32nd St. N. Y. 


pensive route from Europe to Asia, or 
vice versa, is through the USSR. The 
famous Trans-Siberian express makes the 
run from the Polish-Soviet border to 
Vladivostok on the Pacific in ten days. It 
takes the same number of days from 
London or Paris to Harbin using the 
Trans-Siberian. All other routes, via the 
Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, and the 
Indian Ocean take from 21 to 30 days. 


Question: Can a tourist go to a Soviet 
health resort? J.T., Alameda, California. 

Answer: Yes, tourists going for a visit 
to the Soviet Union may arrange to spend 
their time taking a cure or just visiting 
in any of the many Soviet health resorts 
such as Sochi or Kislovodsk in the Cau- 
casus, or Yalta in the Crimea. 

Question: Must one travel with a con- 
ducted group? R.K., New York City. 

Answer: Not at all. It is not essential 
to travel with a group, nor is it necessary 
to be limited to a standardized tour. An 
itinerary can be prepared according to 
your own wishes and arrange to suit your 
time requirements. 

Question: Will we be met upon arrival 
at the Soviet border? B.W., New York 
City. 

Answer: Yes. You will be met by an 
Intourist representative who will assist 
you through the customs. There is no 
charge for this. 

Question: Are there special interest 
groups or conducted parties organized for 
travel in the Soviet Union? F.S.R., Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Answer: Yes. Every year, many such 
groups are organized in the United 
States and Canada. These are led by 
prominent authorities and are both edu- 
cational and pleasant. Among special in- 
terest tours are those devoted to such 
subjects as sociology, education, dramatic 
arts, public health, economics, medicine, 
agriculture, etc. 

Question: What kind of money do we 
use in the USSR? A.V., Boston, Mass. 

Answer: You may bring foreign cur- 
rency, travelers cheques or letters of 
credit which should be registered at the 
border. You then change them into as 
many rubles as you need during your trip. 
The current rate of exchange is approxi- 
mately five rubles to the dollar. 


Question: How much clothing may 
we take in, duty-free? D.B., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Answer: As much as you need for your 
own personal use. 


Question: Should we bring cameras? 
W.F., Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Answer: By all means. Cameras, 16 


Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


mm. movie apparatus, and films, may be 
brought into the country and should be 
registered at the border. All photographic 
equipment must be taken out upon de- 
parture. You make take all your films 
when you leave, provided used plates 
and films have been developed in the 
USSR. Unused ones must have the un- 
broken seals on them. There are fine 
studios and photographic technicians to 
see that your “shots” are all treated 
properly. 

Question: How are sightseeing pro- 
grams arranged and what do they in- 
clude? F.O., Charleston, South Carolina. 

Answer: Naturally, sightseeing is as 
comprehensive as possible. The programs 
are arranged so that you may get a thor- 
ough cross-section of the Soviet scene. 
The Intourist bureau, at your hotel, posts 
daily sightseeing schedules, and you may 
choose whatever excursion suits you. 
Among these, there may be trips planned 
for out of town, that is, away from the 
city you happen to be visiting. Sightseeing 
comprises, for example, visits to places 
of interest throughout the city—factories, 
museums, schools, nurseries, art galleries, 
Palaces of Young Pioneers, scientific in- 
stitutes, etc. Out of town sightseeing ex- 
cursions may include visits to collective 
or State farms, children’s camps, engi- 
neering projects, parks and famous nat- 
ural scenes, health’ resorts, etc. 

Question: Is sightseeing so arranged 
that we will have time for shopping, the 
theatre -and so on? T.B., Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 

Answer: Yes, indeed. Regular sight- 
seeing excursions are generally scheduled 
for the morning. If you choose to go on 
one of these, your afternoon and evening 
are left entirely free. You will have time 
to go to the theatre, cafés, opera, con- 
certs, etc. J.B., Lansing, Michigan. 

Question: How do we secure tickets 
for the theatre, opera and ballet? O.C., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Answer: You may order them through 
the Intourist bureau at your hotel. There 
is no charge for this service and no in- 
crease in the cost of the tickets over 
box-office prices. 

Question: What kind of transperta- 
tion is used for sight-seeing? L.M., Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Answer: In your sightseeing you travel 
in motor cars, or comfortable buses, but 
otherwise, when you are “on your own” 
you'll find that all Soviet cities have up- 
to-date transportation systems. In Mos- 
cow you will see the world’s most beau- 
tiful subway system—the “Metro.” 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A Planned Economy 
at Work 


By BERNARD SHERMAN 


S I recall the impressions of my 
first visit to the Soviet Union in 
1935, I am reminded of the devastating 
effect it had on my economic thinking. 
Schooled as I had been in classic dog- 
mas, with a subsequent industrial con- 
ditioning offering little opportunity for 
their evaluation, my previous lack of 
interest in Soviet affairs was not to be 
wondered at. Back in 1927 when I 
first examined the aims and plans of 
the vast industrial programs then set 
forth, I could not help but feel, with 
many other engineers, a deep skepticism. 
With no capital or borrowing power, 
an insignificant skilled labor force, and 
few technicians, it seemed like a hope- 
less if not impossible task. And yet 
just two years ago, there they were be- 
fore my eyes, just as planned—the 
great power plants, the factories, the 
new cities envisaged, and the beginnings 
of an industrialized agriculture. 

How did they do it? First, by dis- 
regarding so called natural laws of 
economics and substituting a conscious 
planning mechanism. An inventory of 
raw materials and available labor 
power was taken, a tentative goal set 
and the requirements of elemental 
machine power, technical aid, and in- 
creased labor productivity necessary to 
reach this goal established. By care- 
fully controlled export and import bal- 
ance, the first two were secured and 
provisions for universal education guar- 
anteed the third. And so, in a com- 
paratively short time, in this land 
which had no sizeable industry of any 
kind prior to 1917, were built mam- 
moth iron and steel mills, turning out 
15 million tons of pig iron and 16 mil- 
lion tons of steel annually; mechan- 
ized coal mines with an output of 135 
million tons last year, and hundreds of 
other plants, producing automobiles, 
locomotives, textiles, glass, rubber, and 
chemicals of every variety. 

However, before my return last 
year, I felt that the Soviet Union had 
still before it four important prob- 
lems: 


1. The problem of integration of these 
elemental factors into a well knit 
fabric for the production of con- 
sumption goods. 
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2. The problem of wasteful use of 
raw material and fuel during a 
period of feverish productive ac- 
tivity. 

3. The problem of qualitative efficiency 
parallel to quantitative. 

4. The problem of management and 
technological developments. 


It was not necessary to visit many 
of the new factories to see how the first 
problem was tackled. The shopping 
centers in city and town gave firm in- 
dication that consumption goods never 
before available are being turned out in 
vast quantities. Almost everybody had 
a suit of some kind or another in place 
of the white blouse and trousers I saw 
in 1935. Ties of nice patterns were 
worn with collar and tie clasps. 
Women’s dresses showed the effects of 
styling. Food shops were jammed with 
goods and almost all of the more per- 
ishable eatables neatly packaged in cans. 
I mention these seeming trifles because 
the scale on which these and other 
small wares have been made available 
during the past two years, predicates 
the development of an enormous indus- 
trial technique. The clothing industry 
for example, absorbs tremendous quan- 
tities of dyestuffs. The widespread 
use of cellophane, rayon, molded 
products, points to the manufacture of 
synthetic organic chemicals on a grand 
scale. Paints and varnishes, the pro- 
duction of which has doubled since 
1934, indicates a new field never be- 
fore known to Russians. There was a 
striking advance in the quantity and 
quality of household soaps. White 
toilet soaps were shown for the first 
time, made from sources hitherto unex- 
ploited. Cosmetics and perfumes, 
mostly synthetic, were everywhere in 
evidence. 

Turning to semi-consumable goods, 
we find the Soviet Union probably the 
largest manufacturer of synthetic rub- 
ber in the world. It is said 40,000 tons 
were produced last year, mostly from 
alcohol, using potatoes as a raw ma- 
terial. This development takes us to 
the second problem of waste curtail- 
ment and efficient utilization of raw 
materials in general. Beside rubber, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A view of the construction of the Southern 

Ural Nickel Combinat in the city of Orsk 

of the Orenburg Region, which is fast be- 
coming a thriving industrial center 
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Two New Soviet Novels 


Fiatrery’s Foar. By Peter Shiraeff 
Translated from the Russian by Alfred 
Fremantle. Alfred A. Knopf. 1938. 


Tue Larcer View. By Benjamin Kav- 
erin. Translated from the Russian by 


E. Leda Swan. Stackpole Sons. 1938. 


ERE are two interesting novels, on 
subjects that have rather surprised 

those reviewers who seem to expect 
standardized products in Soviet art. One 
is about horses and horse-racing; the 
other is about students in Leningrad, in- 
terested in such matters as rare manu- 
scripts. The important episodes in both 
take place in the nineteen-twenties, with 
a few backward ‘glances into the civil 
war period. This means for the most 
part a New Economic Policy background, 
with all which is thereby implied of the 
temporary revival of conditions resem- 
bling those in capitalist societies. These 
conditions, favorable to types of people 
with profit motives and escape techniques 
(gambling, drinking, and so on), bewilder 
us a little when we meet them in fiction 
coming out of what we have gradually 
been learning to accept as a differently 
motivated and more humane social order. 
So we have to keep remembering—all 
this happened before 1928. Of that period, 
more confusing and less known than the 
more dramatic earlier period of the civil 
war, these novels give a vivid impression. 
Of the two “Flattery’s Foal” is the sim- 
pler and shorter story. It is about a mare 
of the famous Orloff breed of race- 
horses, and her foal, Grandson. The 
human characters are kept in their proper 
subordinate relationship to the horses; 
they are the race-track enthusiasts, prin- 
cipals and parasites; breeders, grooms, 
owners, drivers of the sulkies in the races, 
bartenders and frequenters of the drink- 
ing places near the Moscow hippodrome. 
An aristocrat with a famous stable owns 
Flattery. His hobby is the Orloff breed 
and he hates fanatically those who put 
forward the claims of foreign breeds; 
his library is a famous specialized collec- 
tion about horses, and he is scarcely 
aware of anything in Russia except the 
events of the race-track, until the burn- 
ing of his own stables (when the peas- 
ants take over the revolution) lights up 
the photographs in his study of famous 
cup winners. The man who had trained 
Flattery and would have driven her in 
the races is still driving horses at the 
hippodrome after revolution and _ civil 
war; Moscow citizens seem as devoted 
to racing as to the ballet. Even the now 
impoverished and half-crazy old aristo- 
crat still hangs about the bar where talk 
of horses goes on. But what about Flat- 
tery? What was the upheaval like from 
the standpoint of a race-horse? Almost as 
catastrophic for her as for her owner. 
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She was put to all sorts of base uses, 
starved, blinded in one eye, all but killed; 
until some Cossack soldiers passing 
through a village helped themselves to a 
strong farm horse and left Flattery in 
exchange, to the intense disgust of the 
peasant Nikita who owned the farm 
horse. 

There was a veterinary in the neigh- 
borhood, though, who saw signs of breed- 
ing in the broken-down mare, and at his 
urging Nikita set to work nursing, groom- 
ing, feeding, and mating Flattery. ‘The 
1921 famine finds her with a promising 
foal, and in the effort to feed the foal 
Nikita almost starves himself and_ his 
family, and falls into the evil ways of 
stealing. There are villains in the piece 
and confusions in Nikita’s mind, but a 
dream there, too, of the Moscow hippo- 
drome and a race to be won by Grand- 
son. In the end the dream comes true. 
Nikita has his triumph, but he has be- 
come civilized to the degree that he 
knows his main business is not winning 
races but improving by selective breeding 
the stock on the collective farm. So there 
is no danger that the old ways of the 
race-track will persist, with corrupt 
peasants substituted for corrupt aristo- 
crats. The novel is impressionistic in 
method, swift, humorous; interesting even 
to a reader whose racing knowledge is 
confined to Sherwood Anderson’s stories, 
one glimpse of horse-racing in Kentucky, 
and the news reels in the movies. 

“The Larger View” has a larger 
significance ; not—for that is arguable, I 
suppose—that a _ properly deciphered 
Pushkin manuscript is necessarily of more 
significance than a properly bred Orloff 
trotter. But rather that the manuscript 
episode focusses attention upon the prob- 
lems of youth and reaches out into more 
diverse and wider areas of human ex- 
perience. These Leningrad students, of the 
period towards the close of the twenties, 
have already survived, most of them, haz- 
ards in which many thousands of their 
contemporaries perished. When they are 
getting acquainted, they exchange such 
information as “My father died in 1921 
from hunger,” “mine was killed in the 
civil war.” One student had been shipped 
away from the famine areas by American 
relief agencies and separated from all his 
relatives; yet had somehow grown up, 
working here and there; a clumsy peasant 
lad, eager to take advantage of the edu- 
cation open to him. Another, abnormally 
quick and cunning, had been among the 
“lost boys’—the little bandits and starve- 
lings, some of whom were made over in 
such children’s colonies as were pictured 
in the film “The Road to Life.” 

The chief girl character had grown up 
more protected, for she was the child of 
an eminent historian who (like the scien- 
tist hero of the film “The Baltic Deputy”) 
had seen that his future and his hope for 
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a more humane order lay with the work- 
ers. It is with him that young Truba- 
chevsky, a gifted and ambitious youth, 
sets to work on the Pushkin problem as 
part of his studies in history. Truba- 
chevsky dreams of fame—an_ individual 
fame. He is brilliantly successful in solv- 
ing the problem; and this reviewer, know- 
ing much more about deciphering illegible 
manuscripts than about breeding horses, 
found the details of his work interesting 
and convincing. But the old historian, 
whose collection of rare documents would 
bring a high price in the book markets of 
the European capitals, has a drinking son, 
and the son has a shrewd and treacherous 
friend, who plans to steal some of the 
manuscripts, and eventually escape over 
the border. Clever planning on his part, 
uneasy collusion on the part of the son, 
and the expert aid of a lady of the glam- 
orous sort, bring about the frame-up of 
Trubachevsky. Except for his narrowly 
individualistic viewpoint, he might not so 
easily have been caught. The villain does 
not in the end get away. But Trubachev- 
sky has been through a very bitter experi- 
ence in the process of achieving a “larger 
view.” This achievement is not worked 
out as clearly as it might have been. 
Regeneration is not so convincing as de- 
generation. It seldom is. It will be, per- 
haps, in the future of fiction. At any 
rate, these are real boys and girls, real 
classes and lectures and student diffi- 
culties, real swimming and ski-ing and 
love-making ; and a valuable picture of a 
Leningrad in transition. 


DorotHy BreEwstTER 


The Great Pavlov 


“PavLov AND His Scuoot,” by Y. P. 


Frolov. N. Y., Oxford Press, 1937. 
$4.00. 291 pages. 


HE author of this book has justi- 
fication in writing about Pavlov, as 
he met him in 1911, studied under him, 
and has done independent work on con- 
ditioned reflexes in both fish and dogs. 
This book is written in a popular 
style, with illustrations and diagrams. 
It surveys many of the aspects of Pav- 
lov’s numerous experiments over thirty 
years, on digestion and the circulation 
but stressing particularly his work with 
the conditioned reflexes. Included also 
are his later experiments with the an- 
thropoid apes, and a reference to his clin- 
ical results. Inhibition and the theory of 
sleep receive considerable attention. 
The author makes numerous refer- 
ences to give a background and compari- 
son to the work of Pavlov. His ideas 
are traced through Descartes, Spencer, 
Sechenov, the Father of Russian Physi- 
ology. The relation of Pavlov’s work to 
modern theories such as Behaviorism, 
Freudian Psychoanalysis, and Koehler’s 
Gestalt Psychology is traced. 
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Untortunately the book has been has- 
tily written. Its style is conversational 
and journalese. Documentation is lack- 
ing, and dates and places of publication 
are omitted in the references. A naiveté 
pervades the whole. An example of the 
type of inaccuracies is an omission of 
Heidenhain in the list of Pavlov’s teach- 
ers, although his name is mentioned on 
a subsequent page. Another is the erro- 
neous listing of Collip and others in Can- 
ada as collaborators on conditioned re- 
flexes. The author has great enthusiasm 
for his teacher and master, but he shows 
a lack of insight into the significance of 
Pavlov and his work as well as an en- 
tire absence of critical ability. Although 
the style is not a polished nor an erudite 
one, yet it is free from intricacies and 
not difficult to understand. There is an 
occasional interpolation, however, of al- 
most meaningless sentences. The author 
feels himself in the midst of a drama, 
much like the explorer Sven Hedin 
crossing the trackless deserts of Asia. 

On the positive side, although we feel 
that Pavlov certainly deserves a better 
biography than this, much interesting in- 
formation is given about the great sci- 
entist by one who has it first hand. The 
concluding chapter on Pavlov’s method of 
work furnishes enlightening glimpses in- 
to the life and thoughts of Pavlov. Such 
for example are the seven prerequisites 
of the true scientist (concentration, con- 
creteness, construction of hypotheses, im- 
partiality, objective testing, attention to 
detail, modesty and simplicity) given by 
Pavlov in a 1921 lecture. Another is his 
letter to the Soviet Youth written in the 
last year of his life. Here Pavlov em- 
phasizes the importance of thoroughness, 
reserve and patience in the accumulation 
of facts; ability to construct on the basis 
of facts rather than to remain in the 
role of a custodian; modesty, and passion 
in seeking for Nature’s secrets. 

“Truth is always simple. Men of 
genius are simple and clear,” is Pavlov’s 
exhortation to the youthful Soviet sci- 
entists. Another phrase which one 
should like to remember Pavlov by is one 
from his address to the International 
Physiological Congress in Leningrad 
1935: “War is by its nature a bestial 
method for solving the difficulties of life, 
a method unworthy of the human mind 
with its immeasurable resources. I am 
happy that the government of my great 
Fatherland in its struggle for peace has 
proclaimed for the first time in history 
“We do not seek a foot of foreign soil.’” 

Although the book is neither a criti- 
cal, systematic nor a penetrating account 
of Pavlov’s researches, it is a contribu- 
tion because it gives first hand informa- 
tion by a pupil concerning an important 
subject, in a readable volume. 

W. Horstey Gantt 





New Soviet Children’s Books 


Tue ApventTures oF MisHa. By Ser- 
gei Rosanov. Illustrated by A. Mogi- 
leusky. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


THE CAuTIOUS CARP AND OTHER FABLES 
IN pPicTuRES. By Nicholas Radlov. 
Coward McCann, Inc. $1.50. 


Deep Sea Divers. By Constantine Zolo- 
tovsky. Illustrated by H. Shevlachov. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.75. 


HE temptation, in reviewing these 

three Soviet books for children, is 
to use the books as a springboard, and 
go on from there about our own books 
for children. Because the writer of 
children’s books in this country is almost 
sure to be writing fairy tales, no matter 
how much he tries for realism. A book 
about middle-class children will be a 
fairy tale to working-class children. A 
book about working-class children can 
only touch realism lightly, because the 
facts are too harsh and painful. The 
children in many of our books are iso- 
lated by class distinctions, race distinc- 
tions, economic hardship; the writer 
struggles, consciously or unconsciously, 
to show that children can achieve hap- 
piness in spite of senseless difficulties. 
These three Soviet books are striking 
in that they have an ease and good humor 
which spring from taking happiness for 
granted. Of course, children will be 
happy, these books seem to say; their 
lives have been planned for happiness. 

The Adventures of Misha, for middle- 
aged children from six to ten years, is 
just about as good a book as can be 
found. Misha starts off to go ski-ing 
with his father, and gets lost in the 
Moscow station. While his distracted 
father telegraphs and telephones, Misha 
makes friends with the station master, 
and goes off on a service engine to Pro- 
letarskaya to find his father. He meets 
a little girl there, and her father sends 
him back to Moscow. He makes a nat- 
ural mistake about trams, and spends the 
night in the watchman’s hut. Next 
morning he finds his parents. “When 
they got home Mama cried and Papa 
kept taking out his handkerchief and dry- 
ing his eyes and blowing his nose. Then 
Misha asked: ‘Why are you crying? 
Aren’t you funny!’ ‘We were afraid you 
were quite lost,’ said Mama. ‘Me’? said 
Misha. ‘How could I be lost? I’m 
from the between group.’” .And then 
he goes off to school, quite safe in a sensi- 
ble world which loves children. 

The Adventures of Misha tells in 
simple fashion how engines, telephone, 
print-shops, trams, and motors work. 
But more than this, it tells how Soviet 
life works, the uncomplicated easy love 
and work of families and social groups. 


Pictures from “The Cautious Carp” 





The book has been translated by Ivy 
Low, wife of Maxim Litvinov. The 
drawings, by A. Mogilevsky, are excep- 
tionally fine, humorous and simple. 

The Cautious Carp, a picture book 
for younger children, is done in a sort of 
comic strip technique, but with first-rate 
draftsmanship. The fables deal with 
animals who are clever and human. It 
is a pity that the simplicity and humor of 
the Russian captions could not have been 
captured in translation, but the pictures 
really need no text, and will delight 
American children. 

Deep Sea Divers is for older children. 
The author, Constantine Zolotovsky, is 
himself a diver, and his book tells of his 
training at school in Kronstadt, just after 








the Civil War. The book is full of 
stories of adventure under seas and 
rivers. The writer has helped to raise a 


barge strung with mines. He describes 
the tropical gardens below the White 
Sea. He was almost killed when a tun- 
nel below a sunken mine-layer collapsed. 

Deep Sea Divers, in the excellent 
translation by Beatrice Kinkead, is vigor- 
ous and exciting. The work of Soviet 
divers, we learn, is dangerous and re- 
sponsible work. “If our country is ever 
attacked by an enemy, we shall join with 
the other workers in its defense, as in 
peacetime we help in the building of 
bridges and dams. They will work on 
land, we shall work under water.” 

Does a review of these three books 
bring us back to our own best-seller, 
Ferdinand, the neurotic little bull who 
wanted to sit under a tree and smell the 
flowers? I think it does, but morals are 
out of fashion in children’s books, and so 
I shall close this review without referring 
to its moral. 

Maryjorié FiscHER 


Your Questions Answered 
(Continued from page 18) 


Question: What are Intourist hotels 
like? M.P., Chicago, Illinois. 

Answer: They comprise some of the 
leading hotels in the Soviet Union and 
the newest are among the finest on the 
continent. There are many hotels of re- 
cent construction. 

Question: How about the food at 
hotels, on trains and on ships? M.P., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Answer: Really excellent. In all In- 
tourist restaurants you may order from 
a wide selection of European and Ameri- 
can dishes. All menus are printed in 
English. Throughout the Soviet Union 
you will find many national dishes that 
vary according to the section of the coun- 
try in which you happen to be travelling. 
There are fine diners and restaurants on 
trains and on shipboard. 
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A Planned Economy at Work 


there are the new. superphosphates, 
electrically produced, the increased 
potash production due to complete 
mine mechanization, the synthetic nit- 
rogen plants being erected and the 
large scale production of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals (veronal, salvarsan, 
aspirin, etc.). 

The successful inauguration of these 
vast enterprises is attributed mainly to 
the help of a well coordinated system of 
scientific and technical research insti- 
tutes, employing over 10,000 engineers 
and chemists. In 1935, visits to several 
of the laboratories in Leningrad and 
Moscow, disclosed research actively 
progressing in fields of pure chemistry, 
physics, geology and medicine. These 
laboratories were connected with na- 
tional organizations specializing in par- 
ticular fields and were essentially theo- 
retical in their approach. However, 
they worked cooperatively with forty 
branch institutes engaged in the in- 
vestigation and application of new 
standardized design, and 
more efficient use of existing equipment. 
Many of these institutes are equipped 
on a semi-plant scale for actual produc- 
tion based an their own experimental 
work. The services and results of this 
group are in turn made available to a 
third research network comprising 
laboratories in each factory engaged 
principally in problems relating to their 
own output, such as equipment design, 
maximum rate of production and 
utilization of waste. 

A firm link thus exists between pure 
research and _ industrial application. 
This link takes the form of the high- 
est scientific body in the Soviet Union, 
the Academy of Sciences, which is not 
only the center for development of 
scientific thought, but the planning 
establishment and directive agency for 
the investigation and _ utilization of 
world as well as Russian discoveries. 
The Academy assigns research prob- 
lems to the various establishments, is 
responsible for seeing that they are 
solved, and informs all collaborators 
when a partial solution has been found. 
In this way is avoided the duplication 
of effort carried on in private labora- 
tories throughout the rest of the world. 
The 3rd five-year plan of the Academy 
calls for increased development of geo- 
logical prospecting methods for useful 
minerals, extension of application of 
natural gas and waste gases from fac- 
tories, increased rationalization of 
chemico-metallurgical processes and de- 


processes, 
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(Continued from page 19) 


velopment of automatic control of 
machines. 

Thus the third and fourth problems 
of qualitative and technical efficiency 
have not only been recognized but 
given their proper evaluation. An ex- 
ample of the Soviet appetite for in- 
creased accuracy, which in turn deter- 
mines quality, may be seen in the 
House of Technics at Kharkov, where 
I spent an entire day with the Chief 
Engineer, examining the most modern 
testing apparatus, mostly made in the 
Soviet Union. There are high voltage 
X-Ray analysis instruments, atcm- 
smashing devices, spectroscopes of new 
and interesting design for steel shape 
testing and colorimetric apparatus com- 
parable with the best available in our 
own Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton. It is interesting to note that the 
House of Technics, together with many 
others throughout the land, are open 
for study to the public. Models of 
Soviet machinery in cross-cut, such as 
automobile and airplane motors and 
agricultural and machine tool building 
equipment are an integral part of the 
displays explained by lecturers. Lathes 
and milling machines of the most mod- 
ern designs are available for students 
who wish to come in their spare time to 
learn their use. Apparently all one 
needs in the Soviet Union is the desire 
to learn, and one forges ahead very 
quickly. 

This brings me to that part of the 
fourth problem concerning labor tech- 
nique. Much has already been written 
of the Stakhanovy movement which 
many of our own engineers have called 
nothing but a glorified Taylor system. 
This, to my mind, is true if we under- 
stand by this system an intelligent ap- 
plication of the principles of machinery 
which Taylor laid down, and not its 
distortion for private gains that has 
characterized many industries. The 
Soviet Government has seemingly rec- 
ognized that to obtain increased pro- 
ductivity from a worker, it is necessary 
to have his tools 100 per cent efficient, 
his surroundings pleasant and helpful, 
and his receipt of raw materials smooth 
and uninterrupted. 

This in a nutshei, is true scientific 
management, and has little to do with 
stresses and strains on human beings. I| 
found the Stakhanovite interested more 
in keeping his machinery efficient than 
in the more intensive application of his 
labor power. I also found him, after 
his seven-hour work day, studying two 


hours daily, in classes attached to his 
factory; as he moved up to higher edu- 
cational categories in which design of 
his particular machine played a part, 
his salary was raised automatically. 
This combination of education, intel- 
ligent application of scientific princi- 
ples, and desire of workers to forge 
ahead, seems to me to mark a distinct 
advance in the application of technical 
progress. 

All the problems of a planned econ- 
omy have by no means been solved by 
the Soviet Union. New ones continu- 
ally prop up with resolution of the old. 
But it is becoming increasingly evident 
that we with our notions of laissez-faire 
activity have much to learn from the 
expeliences of that vast country in our 
search for “the good society.” 


Discovering the USSR 
(Continued from page 11) 


Ichthyologists and oceanographers are 
carrying on widespread activity in mak- 
ing studies of the physical phenomena 
and the marine life in the various seas 
and oceans surrounding the USSR. An 
expedition to the Okhotsk Sea in the 
North Pacific obtained 48 new varieties 
of deep-water fish and _ invertebrates, 
hitherto unknown to scientists. A special 
institute was organized a few years ago 
to carry on investigations of seaweeds 
found in the northern seas. Over 100 
different varieties have been found and 
studied, some of which have already 
yielded large quantities of valuable chem- 
icals including iodine. Other groups have 
made exhaustive studies of the problems 
created by the gradual lowering of the 
level of the Caspian Sea. It has been 
determined through observations during 
a century that the 300 rivers which flow 
into this Sea do not compensate for the 
loss of water caused by evaporation. 

Last year also witnessed the construc- 
tion of the first Soviet bathysphere. This 
apparatus, a sphere six-and-a-half feet 
in diameter and weighing about seven 
tons, is designed to be lowered into the 
sea to a depth of up to about 2,000 feet. 
Devices absorbing carbon dioxide and 
moisture and containing supplies of oxy- 
gen have been installed, ensuring a sup- 
ply of fresh air for the three observers 
for as long as 24 hours. Designs have 
also been prepared for a second bathy- 
sphere which will be able to go down 
three times as far as the first one. 

Another important branch of activity 
engaging the attention of Soviet scientists 
in the field is the inter-variety hybridiza- 
tion of plants and animals. In the past 
few years methods have been evolved for 
artificially producing new varieties of to- 
bacco and wheat by means of complex 
crossing of old species. Favorable re- 
sults have been obtained in the cultiva- 
tion of a wheat-couch grass hybrid, which 
is a perennial variety. Many new plants 
have been developed which can be grown 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Reeent Soviet Pictures 


66 EN OF THE SEA” is the latest Soviet picture to be shown in this 

country. It deals with the successful defense of Petrograd from foreign 
interventionists during the civil war, and is full of the excitement of realistic 
naval battles as well as of moving personal episodes. 

The film is based on actual records of the period, and the men of the Baltic 
fleet collaborated with the Belgoskino Studios of Leningrad in its production. 
The story centers about two men: Vikhirev, a Bolshevik Commissar, and Rostovt- 
sev, a former T’sarist commander who, after a severe inner struggle, finally comes 
over completely to the side of the revolution and brings to the young Soviet navy 
the experience and knowledge so desperately needed. Vikhirev is portrayed not 
only as a fighter, but also as father and husband. This film shows the tendency 
that has been so marked in the more recent Soviet films, of combining the broad 
sweep of historical events with intimate personal detail. The cast of ‘““Men of 
the Sea” is headed by Boris Livanov, who will be remembered as the student in 
“Baltic Deputy” and Leonid Kmit, the Petka of “Chapayev.” 








“The Country Bride,” shown recently, is a joyous picture of the new life 
on the collective farms. It is the romance of Petka, best tractor driver in the 
district, and Marina, comeliest and most hard-working girl of the women’s | 
brigade. There are magnificent scenes of the vast kolhoz fields and an Psa) 
exciting sequence of the bringing in of the last of the harvest as a cloudburst 


. 
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threatens. The cast is headed by Boris Bezgin and Maria Ladynina. The best Above — a scene from “Men of the Sea.” 


performance is given by F. N. Kurikhin, Honored Artist of the Republic. 


elow — a scene from “The Country Bride” 








The Songs of Jambul 


AMBUL is 92 years old. For three-quarters of a 

century he has been singing in the steppes of Kazak- 
stan. From village to village, from nomad tent to nomad 
tent, Jambul travelled, playing his dombra and singing. 

There were other akyns among the Kazak nomads, sing- 
ers who sang, not the songs written down by others, but 
the songs welling up in their own hearts, songs that told 
the sorrows and the dreams of the Kazak people, and the 
love of the young Kazak men. There were other akyns— 
but there was never one like Jambul. 

From the time he was fourteen until he was an old 
man of fifty-five, Jambul sang, for a crust of bread, for a 
night’s lodging, for the delight of the listening shepherds 
and the oppressed people of the villages, for the sheer joy 
of the singing itself. 

“When I was 55 years old things went badly with me,” 
says Jambul. “From my old age and my difficult life, I 
began to stoop like an old eagle, my eyes became dim, my 
voice weakened. Instead of a dombra my hands held a 
stick. I went quiet. I was dying away. I had no strength 
left to sing good songs.” 

The mournful songs reciting the hunger and cold of 
the Kazak peoples, the sad songs of tsarist indignities, 
were left to others, younger akyns to sing. Jambul’s voice 
that used to ring out so bravely, calling for struggle, for 
Kazak independence, was still. Instead of the dombra, 
Jambul’s hand held only a stick, a stick to support a man 
grown old and weary, and without heart for song. 

Then came the great October Revolution, and made 
Jambul young again. Here was a new history to be re- 
corded in song, more stirring even than the finest Kazak 
legends. Here was the music of a new people, a socialist 
people, building a new world. 


JULY 1938 


By MARIAN BLAKE 


Jambul dropped his old man’s stick and reached for 
the dombra. Once again, Jambul began to sing. 

And how he sang! Sang of the factories rising on the 
Kazak steppes, and of the men who built them, of the new 
railway tracks—the “Turksib”—of the droves of horses, 
herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, of the blossoming fields and 
gardens, and the airplanes that soared above them. 

They tell the story that when Jambul was a young man 
he sang for a whole day before the tent of his beloved— 
and never once did he repeat himself. And now when he 
is 92 years old Jambul has fallen in love again, like a young 
man. Now it is the beautiful young Soviet country that 
has awakened his love, and again he sings and sings, and 
does not repeat himself. 

And the whole of Soviet Kazakstan sings with him, join- 
ing in his songs of the joyful present, of the woes of the 
past, of the happy and free life of today. 

Not only Kazakstan joins with Jambul, but all of the 
Soviet people, for now his fame has spread to every part 
of the Soviet Union. The songs of Jambul will never be 
lost. ‘They are written down, and translated into all the 
languages of the USSR. Perhaps they will be translated 
into the languages of other countries as well, for Jambul 
sings of the friendship of peoples, of the solidarity of all 
toilers. Today he sings often of the heroism of the Span- 
ish and the Chinese people. 

On May 20th the entire Soviet Union celebrated a great 
jubilee—the 75th anniversary of Jambul’s singing. The 
Soviet Government has awarded him with the order of the 
Red Banner of Labor. 

Jambul is 92 years old. And still he keeps on singing. 
There is so much to sing about in the Soviet Union. Every 
day is a new song for the minstrel Jambul. 
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in northern regions where previously 
plant cultivation was considered impos- 
sible. In carrying on these researches 
scientists connected with the Institute 
of Genetics have studied the most diverse 
varieties of plant life found not only in 
the USSR but all over the world. 

In the hybridization of animals ex- 
tensive experiments are being conducted 
in Central Asia, the Caucasus and north- 
ern Russia. For example, domestic sheep 
of various breeds are crossed with the 
wild Tien-Shan ram, the largest in the 
world, whose habitat is the high Tien- 
Shan mountains in Kirghizia. The aim 
of the Institute is to evolve a new va- 
riety of domesticated ram_ possessing 
all the useful attributes of this sturdy 
animal. 

Mention should also be made of the 
numerous expeditions in «all parts of 
the USSR whose task it is to study the 
history and culture of the various peoples 
who have inhabited the country from 
pre-historic times down to the middle 
ages. Scores of groups of archeologists 
connected with the Institute of Anthro 
pology and Ethnography, the State In- 
stitute of History of Material Culture, 
the Historical Museum, and other or- 
ganizations have made notable contribu- 
tions to these branches of science in 
finds recorded in the past few years. 
Some of the most interesting and fruitful 
work has been done in studying the ruins 
of Greek and Roman settlements in the 
Crimean peninsula and the ancient civi- 
lization of Central Asia. Excavations 
conducted in 1936 near the present city 
of Kerch in Crimea uncovered the ruins 
of a number of Greek towns belonging 
to the Bosporus Kingdom which existed 
from about the seventh to the third cen- 
tury B. C. Rich finds dating from the 
Roman occupation of this district, which 
began in the first century of the present 
era, were also brought to light. 

In 1937 seven expeditions carried on 
excavations in the old dead city of Khatin 
Rabal, near Termez in Uzbekistan. A 
barren desert now surrounds the ruins 
of what, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, was a flourishing center of 
trade and culture, with remarkable pal- 
aces, gardens, and cultivated lands which 
attracted hordes of alien conquerors. 

Other archeologists are studying the 
ancient remains of Samarkand, Bukhara, 
and Khiva in Central Asia, of Trans- 
caucasia, the Ukraine, Siberia and other 
parts of the Soviet Union. Some finds 
of unusual interest have been unearthed 
in the polar regions. From two settle- 
ments near the lower reaches of the Ob 
River about 36,000 articles were col 
lected, all bearing the mark of Scythian 
culture. 

Going back to more remote ages, sev- 
eral settlements of the stone age, rang- 
ing in age from ten to twenty thousand 
years, were recently discovered in the 
foothills of the Altai mountains. These 
and other similar discoveries seem to 
indicate that the valleys of the Ob and 
Altai Rivers were densely populated in 
prehistoric times. An encampment of the 
glacial period, about thirty thousand 
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years before our era, was unearthed 
last year by an expedition working in the 
valley of the Don River. The Paleonto- 
logical Museum of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Moscow is constantly being 
enriched by interesting collections of 
skeletons and fossils of extinct animals 
belonging to remote geological epochs. 

A review of expeditionary activities of 
Soviet scientists should properly include 
mention of the significant work being car- 
ried on by linguistic experts and scientists 
in allied fields in studying the languages 
of the diverse minor nationalities. In 
the past two years more than a score of 
groups have made investigations of the 
languages of various peoples inhabiting 
the Caucasus, Central Asia, and other 
sections of the USSR with a view to 
establishing written alphabets and com- 
piling grammars and dictionaries. This 
activity is directed by a government body, 
the Committee of the New Alphabet, in 
whose work numerous scientific organi- 
zations are participating. As a result of 
the efforts of this Committee, Latinized 
alphabets have been introduced for sev- 
enty languages of various nationalities, 
totaling over twenty-five million per- 
sons, who formerly had no written al- 
phabet or used Arabic and other alpha- 
bets. This accomplishment has greatly 
facilitated the spread of literacy among 
these peoples and the development of a 
native culture. 

All of these explorations and scientific 
expeditions, bewildering in their scope 
and complexity, are planned as an in- 
tegral part of the economic and cultural 
development of the country. They are 
endowed with ample resources by the 
Government, which rightly regards them 
as a most vital element in this program. 
The people who participate in them are 
part of a vast collective of scientists all 
working in coordination for the common 
welfare. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 12) 


of the child. At the great railway sta- 
tions where parents, travelling “hard”, 
detrain at the close of tiresome journeys 
which have brought them from remotest 
parts of the Union, are strategically 
located créches, with row on row of 
spotless cribs. Here competent uniformed 
nurses give of their skill and devotion 
to the needs of children of tender years, 
thus relieving parents of care and worry 
as they visit the great city. 

We visited a bread factory in which 
upwards of eighty percent of the em- 
ployees were women and girls. A sig- 
nificant part of the factory equipment 
was the créche where the small children 
of employed mothers were most care- 
fully tended; where differential treat- 
ment was provided for those who showed 
a tuberculous strain, diets regulated with 
due attention to weights by calories, and 
where even infant shower-baths were 
provided. 

We found every indication of a society 
in which the purpose was to permit of 
normal wedded and family life together 
with the pursuit of vocation or career. 
Those who demonstrate by their ability 


to survive the various tests their apti- 
tude for higher education, are given every 
encouragement to advance to _profes- 
sional training and career service. We 
were informed that at the University of 
Leningrad alone there were fifty-two 
thousand students. Over half-a-million 
are now enrolled in the various univer- 
sities of the land—a figure second only 
to that of the United States. All who 
succeed as students are given the means 
of subsistence; marriage is encouraged 
at the normal age for it. Contrary to 
my former impression, I learned that pro- 
vision was made in the curriculum for 
the study of historical and cultural dis- 
ciplines as well as economics and the 
sciences. The humanities are cultivated 
as well as the practical arts and crafts. 
And in consequence probably no people 
is giving as much attention to the study 
of the classics of literature and art as 
the Russian people, released from bonds 
of illiteracy, emancipated and eager to 
follow the admonition of Lenin: Study, 
Study, Study! 

And in this vexed question of religion 
one may make bold to afirm that a new 
day is dawning. The days of persecution 
of religion are in the past. Guarantees 
of religious toleration are written into 
the text of the new Constitution of the 
Soviet Union. But the best guarantees 
of toleration are the changed attitudes 
of the people themselves. To be sure 
there is still vast indifference to the or- 
ganized church. But along with that 
there is something of a resurgence of in- 
terest in spiritual values. Said one whose 
word carries weight as an authority in 
the field of religion, “All things con- 
sidered it is a marvel that there was not 
more persecution of the Church.” And 
again, “Among the university students 
are indications of a new yearning for the 
realities of the spiritual life.” Said one 
of the prominent leaders of organized 
labor in the Soviet, “We reject the 
supernatural but we believe in the values 
of justice, love and human brotherhood.” 
I came away from that evening confer- 
ence feeling convinced of the fact that 
these people were less materialistic than 
the conventional opinion of them, and 
that, in so far at least, as fidelity to the 
sanctions of high ethical principles was 
concerned, they were in the substantive 
sense if not in the formal, deeply re- 
ligious. They are intensely concerned 
with the establishment of economic jus- 
tice and human brotherhood. 

The note of modernity was startlingly 
evident throughout the social processes of 
the land of the Soviets. One saw it for 
instance in the methods used in dealing 
with alcoholics and with violators of 
law. Enlightened methods thoroughly in 
harmony with modern psychology are be- 
ing employed. The alcoholic_is given 
treatment that corresponds to the nature 
of the disease; the convict is given a 
graduated form of treatment until in the 
latest stages he passes out into the free 
life of society scarcely conscious of the 
transition from confinement to complete 
liberty. What other society would have 
rewarded its convict labor with release 
and a clean bill of health in return for 
the completion of such a project as the 
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digging of the Moscow-Volga Canal? 
What other society would permit convicts 
to earn and send daily wages to their 
families and permit their wives to share 
with them the experience of camp life? 

Note again the evidences of breadth of 
view as witnessed, not in the toleration 
merely accorded to the many diverse cul- 
tures scattered throughout the Soviet 
Union, but the encouragement given to 
these. Think of the significance of the 
giving of university instruction in seventy- 
five atte: Truly, enough to cause 
the hostile to exclaim, ““I°o what purpose 
all this waste?” Yet probably no more 
convincing testimony could be offered of 
the zeal of the authorities to give every 
encouragement to the continued cultiva- 
tion of that rich variety of cultures of 
historic Russia rather than pass the roller 
of deadening uniformity over the whole. 

In summary, I like not only the theo- 
retical idealism of this vast laboratory 
but am filled with admiration for the 
many concrete evidences of its practi- 
cality. As an educator one cannot but 
admire the quality of social idealism 
which is being injected into the fabric of 
the educational process. In the words of 
Krupskaya, widow of Lenin,— “The Pio- 
neer movement reaches the children at 
the age when the personality of the in- 
dividual is still being formed, and pro- 
motes their social instincts by developing 
in them wise habits and social conscious- 
ness. It places before the children a 
wonderful goal, the liberation of the 
toilers and the organization of a new 
order in which there will be no division 
into classes, no oppression, and no ex- 
ploitation, where all people will live a 
full and happy life.” 

And the program of the Pioneers but 
serves to epitomize the program of the 
leaders of the new nation. They have 
not attained their full program—and 
they themselves are the first to admit it— 
but with what giant seven-league boots 
they are moving forward upon the way! 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 13) 


of agricultural workers, and himself 
worked out a special program for financ- 
ing tractor repairs which was accepted 
by the authorities. 

This problem would naturally have 
been considered even without Beliakov’s 
intervention. But the vigor and intelli- 
gence with which he tackled it got re- 
sults within a short period which other- 
wise might have taken months, and his 
position as deputy naturally gave special 
authority to his efforts. 

With equal energy, Beliakovy delved 
into and got action on problems of indus- 
try, fuel and transportation in his district. 

Beliakov also tells of the hundreds of 
letters he receives from his constituents. 
Understanding that a deputy cannot re- 
place the regular organs of the govern- 
ment, he sends them on to the proper 
authorities, following them up later to 
make sure they are attended to, remem- 
bering that “a living person stands be- 
hind each request for help.” 

Beliakov’s attitude is typical of the new 
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deputies. Another deputy, Nikolay Sme- 
tanin, famous Stakhanovite worker of 
Leningrad, writes that he has made spe- 
cial arrangements to see his voters on his 
free day, and now a queue regularly 
forms outside of his apartment once a 
week. He finds that the majority of the 
complaints addressed to him have to do 
with housing, dissatisfaction with court 
decisions or pension problems. He has 
concerned himself especially with im- 
provement of the medical service in his 
district, which he found inadequate. 

Malishev, a railroad worker, reports 
that he has been visited by 280 of his con- 
stituents in the last three months, and 
answered 400 letters. Ivan Gudov, fa- 
mous milling machine operator, finding 
that many of the requests addressed to 
him concerned schools, made a point of 
carefully investigating 22 schools in his 
district, as a result of which he was able 
to make a number of concrete proposals 
for their improvement, which were car- 
ried out. Cherkassov, a deputy from a 
collective farm section, has made the 
rounds of his district several times, and 
knows personally most of his voters. Let- 
ters and complaints addressed to him are 
chiefly about infractions of kolhoz con- 
stitutions, disorder in the cooperatives, 
bureaucracy in the social insurance or- 
gans, bad direction in the schools, con- 
fusion in the system of crop rotation. 
The secret of the deputies’ success in 
learning intimately all the problems of 
the people is perhaps contained in these 
words spoken to him by an old woman 
kolhoz member during one of his rounds: 

“Now you are mine, too, Nikolay 
Sergeyevich—mine! I gave my vote to 
you, and helped elect you. So now I can 
tell you things I can tell no one else... .” 

The deputies of the Supreme Council 
ot the USSR have been taking an active 
part in the preparations for the elections 
now taking place in all the eleven Con- 
stituent Republics of the USSR. Supreme 
Councils of two chambers are being elect- 
ed in each separate republic just as in the 
USSR as a whole. The two chambers, 
the Council of the Union and the Council 
of Nationalities represent the principle 
of giving an equal voice in the affairs of 
the nation to all nationalities. The elec- 
tions are being held on the same princi- 
ple of universal, direct and equal suffrage, 
and secret balloting. Everywhere the 
people have shown the same moral and 
political unity that was manifested in the 
USSR elections. They have shown their 
faith in their present government by in- 
sisting on nominating Stalin, Molotov, 
Kalinin, Kaganovich, Yezhov and other 
great Soviet leaders as deputies to their 
republic Soviets. But the bulk of their 
deputies are the foremost workers and 
farmers, the scientists, doctors, actors and 
writers, the leading people from all walks 
of lite who have become leaders and 
earned the trust of the people by the 
devotion with which they have performed 
their work. 

The preparations for the election have 
been concerned not so much with discus- 
sions of individual candidates as of prob- 
lems vital to the whole people. Every- 
where special groups have been organized 
to study not only technical details of the 


election regulations, but the constitution, 
the structure of the Soviet state, the prob- 
lems of the building of socialism, and the 
immediate and specific problems of each 
particular district. This campaign has 
reached everyone—workers at the factory 
bench, farmers planting their spring crops 
in the fields, housewives, students, old 
people left at home. 

As in the case of the USSR elections, 
single lists of candidates have been decided 
upon and presented to the voters. The 
unanimity in the choice of candidates was 
the direct result of the broad democracy 
practiced in each constituency at the first 
stage of the election campaign. In each 
district the candidate was put forward 
on the basis of the broadest possible’ gen- 
eral discussion by the whole population. 
Candidates were considered at meetings 
in factories, villages, universities, at meet- 
ings of trade unions, military units, young 
people, or any other social organization 
in a given area. At these meetings every 
person suggested as a candidate was sub- 
jected to serious and thorough public 
examination and criticism. 

Deputy Fedor Kolesov, former combine 
operator, summed up the criteria with 
which the voters approached their possi- 
ble candidates. These, he writes, are the 
type of questions asked: “Have you built 
good schools?” “Have you improved 
housing conditions?” “Are you a bureau- 
crat?” “Have you helped to make our 
work more effective, our life more 
cultured ?” 

It is not dificult to understand how a 
unanimous choice can be reached as to 
candidates on the basis of such criteria as 
these. The leading people shone forth in 
these discussions not because of high 
pressure publicity campaigns, not because 
of abundant campaign funds, not because 
of demagogic oratory, but simply on the 
basis of their actual work and abilities, 
and real services to the people in the past. 
And the Soviet people can so readily 
reach agreement. as to who will best rep- 
resent them because of the unity of their 
Own interests and aims. Such unanimity 
is characteristic of the democracy of a 
land where there are no private owners 
of factories or land who live by exploit- 
ing the labor of others, no conflicting 
classes with opposing interests to be ex- 
pressed at the polls. In a classless society 
such unanimity is natural because all its 
members have a common goal, and equal 
opportunities and encouragement to do 
their best work. The nearest comparison 
in our own society is a trade union which 
elects unanimously those leaders who have 
proved themselves best equipped to serve 
the interests of the workers. 

The stimulus and the rewards for real 
service in a socialist society naturally and 
inevitably push forward the best people 
into positions of leadership. 
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HAMLET 
(Continued from page |7) 


Ophelia who is barely able to speak 
from excitement. 

At eight o’clock one evening about a 
week after the performance, the actor, 
Kobelkov, came to the hot and clut- 
tered office of the manager. Every- 
thing was as usual before a play in the 
city theatre—bells were ringing, doors 
banging, the corridors were emptying, 
the play was beginning. 

“Stepan Yakovlevich,” he said some- 
what triumphantly, “I am _ indebted 
to you for the greatest satisfaction that 
I have ever received. Here, read what 
they have written me.” 

And Ribtzov took the letter from 
his hand and read it aloud: 

“We, a group of kolhoz and fac- 
tory workers, having seen the play, 
Hamlet, are writing to express our 
gratitude to you. We liked the play 
We understand every- 
thing that Hamlet was subjected to. 
We understand how he was poisoned 
and finally murdered. We recently 
heard a lecture on Pushkin and all that 
about the persecution of the best peo- 
ple is very much the same in Hamlet. 
We request you to act in another play 
for us, one which will make every- 
thing clear—how the people over- 
throw all those tyrants and themselves 
take power. All our youngsters from 
the collectives and the factory also 
acted well and, perhaps, if any of them 
wish to go further on the road to act- 
ing, then our Komsomols will support 
them on this difficult road.” 

Ribtzov laid the letter aside. 

“That, Kostenko, wasn’t even 
dreamed of by Ivanov-Kozelsky, that 
which is now put into the hands of 
every actor,” he said and straightened 
out his butterfly tie with unusual earn- 
estness. 


very much, 


“And do you know, young man, you 
better get out of here—otherwise one 
is tempted to return to the stage one’s 
self—to live life over again... it 
makes one weep.” 

And, gently pushing the actor out, 
he shut himself in his office. The play 
was already on—the theatre lovers had 
already been taken care of and placed 
and no one stood outside his door with 
an expectant cough waiting for a free 
seat somewhere in the fourth row of 
the crowded, hot, first tier, so com- 
pletely identified with what takes place 
on the stage. 

Translated by Rosalind Zoglin 
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beautiful courtesan of his youth. He sets forth to save her 


4 from sin—but is it holy zeal or lust of the flesh that spurs him on? 


He is reassured when he sees a male bird struggling to release 
a female bird from a hunter’s net. Thus he must rescue Thais from 
wickedness. But he fails to notice that the male bird became 
entangled in the net for his pains! Is Paphnutius similarly to be 
ensnared by Thais? Follow the wretched monk, torn first by 
ascetic, then carnal passions, through this sparkling novel of wit 
and drollery, tragedy, and satire. For now you can have this 
famous classic, THAIS, the masterpiece of the immortal Anatole 
France, absolutely free just by accepting a three-month Free Trial 
Membership in the Book League (see special offer to readers of 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY at left). 


and in addition... 


The BOOK LEAGUE 
of AMERICA offers you 


“THe PANORAMA OF MODERN LITERATURE” 


(A $3.00 VALUE) for only $1.39 
Complete novels! Short stories! Es. J} YoU WANT IT! 


says! Poetry! Here are the selected . 
modern writings of our greatest contemporary authors in one 555-page volume— 
225,000 words, about three times more than in the ordinary work of fiction. 
Here for the first time in book form are Sinclair Lewis’s short novel, DOLLAR 
CHASERS. and THE MATING OF ob a oe by T. S. oo — 
Conrad’s TYPHOON and Stefan Zweig’s AMOK are given complete. ihe 
material of 25 books has gone to make THE PANORAMA OF MODERN 
LITERATURE, and the works of 31 living Amer- 
ican and English authors, including Chris- 
topher Morley, H. G. Wells, Ogden Nash, 


555 PAGES i Pearl Buck, Hugh Walpole, Booth 
Brown Cloth rf wr . Tarkington, Dorothy Parker and 
Stamped en a host. of other 
in Gilt : <a “big name’’ writers. 
Foil A genuine $3.00 val- 


ue for only $1.39 
sent to you on free 
approval. If you keep 
it you save $1.61— 
and you also get 
THAIS free! 


e 
THE BOOK 
LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
15 West 48th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








